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AS CURED SIXTY THOUSAND 
INVALIDS. FOUR THOUSAND TESTIMONIALS 
GIVEN. IN USE OVER THIRTY YEARS. Dr. SMITH’S 
TONIC PURIFYING MIXTURE is Nature's Positive Remedy 
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Old Sores, Scurvy, Pimples, Swellings, Eruptions, Sore Throat, 
&c. It makes New Blood, Invigorates the Body, Destroys Disease, 
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may have tried other so-called remedies without finding a cure, 
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JEOPARDY OF LIFE. 


effective, and palatable remedy, such as ENO’S FRUIT SALT, 


“T know what it is, he ane 
swered; “this honey is made 
from euphorbia flowers, which 
are very poisonous.’ This ex- 
planation made me feel exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable, but I 
elicited from him that there was 
not much danger, as the “‘maas” 

taken with it would neutralise 
theeffect of the poison. Directly 
he mentioned poison, I dived 
into the packs and pulled out a 
bottleof ENO’S FRUIT SALT; 
and emptying a pany into 
two pannikins, filled them up 
with water, and several times 
repeated the dose; in a few 
hours we were considerably 
better. —“ Zululand and Cete- 
wayo” (p. 139). by Capt. W. R. 
Ludlow, rst Battalion R. V. 
Royal Warwickshire Regiment 


“What on earth shall I take 
to Zululand ?” asked my friend; 
T replied, “ If you take my ad 
vice—and it’s that of an old 
traveller—you'll not budge with- 
out a few bottles of ENO, even 
if you leave half your kit be- 
hind. I never am without these 
salts, and, please the pigs, never 
intend to be. ”" On his return, I 
in vired, ‘‘ Well, how. about 

NO’S FRUIT SALT?” “ My 
dear fellow, it was the best ad- 
vice you ever gave; they saved 
me many an illness; and when 
Hs left Tuegla I sold the remain- 

bottles for ten times the 
oftginal price!" —Lrent.-Col. 


‘THE GREAT | DANGER OF DELAY. 


You can change the trickling stream, but not the raging torrent. 
WHat EVERYBODY SHOULD READ.—How important it isto every individual to have at hand some simple, 


to check disease at the onset! For this isthe time. With very little 


trouble you can change the course of the trickling mountain stream, but not the rolling river. It will defy all your tiny efforts, I feel I cannot 
sufficiently impress this important information u ipon all Householders, or Ship Captains; or Europeans generally, who are visiting or residing in 


any hot or foreign climate. 


Whenever a change is contemplated, likely to disturb the condition of health, let ENO’S FRUIT SALT be your 


companion, for under any circumstances its use is beneficial and never can do harm, When you feel out of sorts, yet unable to say why, fre- 


quently without any warning you are suddenly seized with lassitude, disinclination for bodily or mental exertion, loss of appetite, sickness, pain 
in the forehead, dull aching of the back and limbs, coldness of the surface, and often shivering, &c., &c., then your whole body is out of order, 
the spirit of danger has been kindled, but you do not know where it may end ; it is a real necessity to have a simple remedy at hand that will 


answer the very best end, with a positive assurance of doing good in every case and in no case any harm. The pilot can so steer and direct as 
to bring the ship into safety, but he cannot quell the raging storm. The common idea when not feeling well is, ‘ I will wait and see, perhaps I 


shall be better to-morrow ;’ 
results might have been avoided. 
prises, as untimely death? 


ENO’ S FRUIT SALT.—‘ After suffering for nearly two 

and a half years from severe headache and disordered stomach, 
and after trying almost everything, and spending much money with- 
out finding any benefit, I was recommended by a ‘friend to try ENO’S 
FRUIT SALT, and before I had finished one bottle I found it 
doing me a great deal of good, and now I am restored to my usual 
health ; and others I know that have tried it have not enjoyed such 
good health for years.—Yours most truly, Rosert HumpuHReys, 
Post Office, Barrasford.’ 


NO’S FRUIT SALT.—‘ From a town in British Guiana, 
South America, December 5th, 1878. J. C. Eno, Esq., Lon- 

don. Sir,—After two years’ trial of your excellent FRUIT SALT, 
I can safely say that it has saved me much misery from colonial 
fevers, indigestion, and an impaired appetite, to which I have been 
subject during an eleven years’ residence in the tropics. It is in- 
valuable to travellers as a preventive of sea-sickness and a relief 
from the other ailments of life aboard ship ; and, for myself, I would 
as soon think of going a voyage without a toothbrush as my bottle 
of FRUIT SALT. With ordinary care it dues not get hard and 
caked as other effervescent preparations do in warm and humid 
climates, and this is greatly in its favour.—I am, Sir, yours respect- 
fully, W. J. B.. P.S.—If you choose to make use ‘of this, or any 
part of it, you are at liberty to do so, without quoting the name, or 
you may use the initials.’ 


whereas, had a supply of ENO’S FRUIT SALT been at hand, and use made of it at the onset, all calamitous 
What dashes to the earth so many hopes, breaks so many sweet alliances, blasts so many auspicious enter- 


EXo’ s FRUIT SALT.—From the Rev. Dr. Hurst, Vicar 
of Collerly.—‘I have used your FRUIT SALT for many 
years, and have verified your statements. The thanks of the public 
are due to. you for your unceasing efforts to relieve suffering 
humanity. Long may you live to be a blessing to the world !” 
[THE ART ae CONQUESTIS LOST WITHOUT 
THE ART OF EATING.—DINNER ENGAGEMENTS. 
—STIMUL: oF TOO RICH FOOD.—LATE HOURS.— 
INSUFFICIENT EXERCISE.—EXCITEMENT, &c.—A gen- 
tleman writes :—‘ When I feel out of sorts I take a dose of ENO’S 
FRUIT SALT one hour before dinner, or first thing in the mornin 
The effect is all I could wish.’ Howto enjoy good food that es 
otherwise cause eo ior headache, or disordered stomach—use 
ENO’S FRUIT 8 
UCCESS ane LIvE: —‘A new invention is brought before 
the public and commands success. A score of abominable 
imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in 
copying the original closely enough to deceive the public, and yet 
not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity 
that, employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure 
reputation and profit. —Apbams. 


DIRECTIONS IN SIXTEEN LANGUAGES, HOW TO 
PREVENT DISEASE, 









AUTION.—egal rights are protected in every civilized country. Examine each Bottle and see the Capsule is marked 
‘*ENO’S FRUIT SALT,” Without it you have been imposed on by worthless imitations. Sold by all Chemists. 


Price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. 





PREPARED ONLY. AT 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, Hatcham, London, §.E., by J: C. ENO’* 
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Feverish Golds, and prevents and quickly relieves or cures the wo: 


LAMP I. 
PYRETIC 


bem ad gy and 
Forms a most Invigorating, Vitalising, and Refreshing Beverage. 





OUGEYS 


SALINE. 


Gives instant relief in Headache, Sea or Bilious Sickness, 3) Cons ti Lassitude, Heart and 
lds, 7 i a eae of TYPHUS, ROARLET. JUNGLE, and other FEVERS, 


Heat, x, Eruptive or 

Dr. MORGAN: —" It furnishes the blood with its 
lost saline constituents.” ‘ 

Dr. TURLEY :—‘‘I found it act as a specific in my 
experience and family, in the worst forms of Scarlet Fever, 
NO other medicine being required.” 

Dr. SPARKS (Government Medical Inspector of 
Emigrants from the Port of London) writes :—“I have 


and various other Altered Conditions of the Blood. 

great pleasure in bearing my cordial testimony to its effi- 
cacy in the treatment of many of the ordinary and chronic 
forms of Gastric Complaints, and other forms of Febrile 
Dyspepsia.” 

Dr. J. W. DOWSING :—“‘I used it in the treatment 
of forty-two cases of Yellow Fever, and I am happy to 
state I never lost a single case.” 


A systematic course prevents and cures obstinate Costiveness. Notice my name and Trade Mark. 
In Patent SUCH red Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 21s. each. 


H. LAMPLOUGH, CONSUL 


NG CHEMIST; 118, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 





PERFECTION! 


A Perrect Marking Ink WitHout 
Heat. No Trovste. 


WALTON’S 


“FLORA NIGRA” KALODERMA 


Claims to be the only successful pre- 
Paration possessing the above advant- 
ages for Writing, Etching, or Drawin 
on Linen, Calico, &c. It can be u: 
with any clean stamp or steel pen, and 
cannot be removed without destroying 
the fabric. 

*,* Inyalyable to Hotels and Laun- 
dries. Price 1/-, 2/6, to 21/. Post 
free for 13stamps. Sold by Chemists 
and Stationers, &c. 








of spurious imitations. 


PURITY! 


Tourists, Travellers, and Ladies visiting the 
Sea-side will find 


WALTON’S 


SIMPLICITY! 
ELECTRO-PLATING AND 
GILDING AT HOME. 


WALTON’S ARGENTINE 


Will Ke-silverall kindsof Plated Goods 
on Copper, Brass, Nickel Silver, &c., 
such as Reflectors, Lamps, Harness, 

Urn Taps, Trinkets, &c. 
Invaluable for re- | Price 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., &c. Post free 
moving Tan, Freckles, for 21 stamps. Also 


Sunburn, Pimples, Blotches, WALTOW’S AURINE, 









Eczema, Erysipelas, Scurvy, A Solution of Gold for Re-gilding 
and all disfigurements (natural or cheap Jewellery, Silver, &c., equal to 
accidental) on the face, neck, arms, and } SolidGold. When ladies wish tochange 
hands. It is delightfully cooling, healing, and 
refreshing after the ride, promenade, or drive, and | og 5s. 6d. Post free for 33 stamps. 
heat of the ballroom. Detection impossible. Beware | Sold by Silversmiths, Chemists, and 


Silver Trinkets into Gold, this will be 
feund most convenient. Price 2s. 6d. 


Ironmongers. 





Proprietor, T. WALTON, Haverstock Hill, London, and 3, Upper Hill Street, Richmond, 





Circulation ever increasing. 
16th Edition. Just Out, post free, 1s. 


HOW TO INVEST. 


No one should invest either large or small sums without first reading 
this work. “‘ More valuable than ever.’’"—Vide Public Press. 


Published by E. J. Bartiett, F.R.G.S., 30, Great 
St. Helen’s, London, E.C. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY FOR GOUT 
AND RHEUMATISM. 
oR safe, and effectual. No restraint of diet re- 
quired during their use, and are certain to prevent 
the disease attacking any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 1$d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 
Sensi excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
; guns for re emp bilious and liver complaints, 
ass of appetite, drowsiness, giddin spasms, and all 
disorders iF the stomach and me ; 

For FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing 
the distressing headache so very prevalent, depression of 
spirits, dulness of sight, nervous affections, blotches, 
pimples, and sallowness of the skin, and give a healthy 
bloom to the complexion. 

All Chemists, at 1s. 1$_ and 2s. 9d. per box. 











NOW READY. 
The New Volume, cloth boards, 240 pp., Is. 6d. 


“BIBLE LIGHT,” forTruth Seekers. 


The Proprietor will present to every Purchaser a copy of a new 

splendidly coloured and deeply interesting Gospel Diagram (size 

about 14 by 17 inches) entitled ‘Steps of Love and Grace,” by 
W.C. M. 


London: HAUGHTON & CO., 10, Paternoster Row. 


THE BEST SKIN SOAP. 


E. HOWARD'S 


TAR & SULPHUR SOAP, 


REMOVES 
Pimples, Blotches, Discolorations, Roughness, 
and Skin Eruptions. 

In Boxes containing Three Tablets, 1s. ; Post Free for 
15 stamps, or Sample Tablet sent for Six stamps, of the 
Maker, E. HOWARD, Chemist, 184, Old Kent Road, 
London, S.E. 

Sold by all Chemists. Wholesale of W. Mather, London 
and Manchester. 











HOLLINGS & BROCK, General Advertising Contractors and Agents, 
22, Paternoster Row, London, receive Advertisements for “The Sword and 
the Trowel” and “The Metropolitan Tabernacle Pulpit,” and also insert 
Advertisements in all the London and Country Newspapers and Magazines, 
on the lowest terms. 
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‘*'The present makes the past forgotten. 


See puge 680. 
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Aine Vine; or, UnraveLtep Too Late. 


By THE AUTHOR OF “THE WHITE CROSS AND DOVE OF PEARLS,” **SELINA’s STORY,” 
“ LAURA LINWOOD,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XLVI.—TWO VISITORS, 


( Continued.) 





Y next visitor was Robert Hay. 
My physical condition no longer 
gave him an excuse for a daily 
call, but I believe the brief inter- 
view he had with me was almost 

a necessity to him. He was filled with that 
uneasy sense of want which follows upon the 
most sacred kind of loss, and while he was 
regaining, as men so soon strive to do, his 
wonted look and manner, the world appeared 
sadly out of joint to him, with nothing in it 
for him that was really worth living for. He 
need not have gone through the formality of 
feeling my pulse, commenting on its irregu- 
larity the while and the tremulousness of 
my voice. Both pulse and voice steadied, 
however, when he said, in a tone of studied 
carelessness, what he had no doubt come 
purposely that morning to say. 

“ By-the-by, do you see anything of Miss 
Langley now?” 

I looked enquiringly at him, and replied 
that she had been in this morning. 

That was discomposing, but he ventured 
to ask me how she was. 

“ Better, really better; and thinks herself 
so, to judge from the plans she is making.” 

“Tt is a good sign with most people when 
they begin to make plans; but may I ask the 
nature of Miss Langley’s ?” 

“Should I be justified in satisfying your 
curiosity ?” 

“T am not curious ; I am interested.” 

“There is not much difference. Most 
persons, while their designs are in embryo, 
forbear to speak of them except to special 
friends, so I am sure I ought not to make 
free with Miss Langley’s.” 

If he felt the sting, he forbore to show any 
consciousness of it. 

“You are determined to give my imagina- 
tion something to work upon, and to leave it 
there. I daresay she has been meditating an 
application to Gunnersbury House or the 
Bishopsgate Mission House, and you have 
read her letter and told her whether it would 
do. Ah, well! for some of us anything will 























“T haven’t the slightest clue to your 
meaning, Mr. Robert.” 

“Are you so benighted? Never mind 
who the letter may be to, it solicits an 
appointment as schoolmistress to the white 
Negroes in Central Africa, or the Esquimaux 
of North America.” 

His smile was ironical, but he scanned my 
face as if to make sure of his clue. 

** Nonsense.” 

“Tt would not astonish me.” 

“Then nothing I can tell you will 
thinking of a governess’ situation.” 

His countenance fell. 

““Worse than I thought,” he said; “ but 
they will never let her take it.” 

“Why not ?” 

“ Because she is not strong enough, nor 
stoical enough, nor accomplished and univer- 
sal enough, nor up to the world enough, nor 
any other enough. Oh, you know! You 
know that she would never stand it.” 

«‘T do not think she is strong enough,” I 
said. 

“ Besides, she is not sufficiently educated.” 

“T am certain that she knows much more 
than you give her credit for.” 

“She has appeared to me to know very 
little—very little for a governess; but, mind, 
I do not say so in her disparagement. 
The let-alone system better than the 
forcing.” 

“ Well, if Jessie’s mind is not overstocked 
with acquisitions, she has not far to go for 
ideas. ‘The ground of her heart is good, and 
if no one has taken it on them to transform 
the luxuriant wilderness into a trim Dutch 
garden, she would well repay culture.” 

“Ves, but not of the Dutch garden kind. 
Leave that for the boarding-schools. I like 
a garden such as I have myself cultivated, 
where the very weeds you eradicate tell of 
the richness of the soil, and may be classed 
with flowers ; and I like a girl that has some 
thing in her to repress—something that must 
be kept down with a strong hand, provided 
that there is still more in her to bring out. 
Still better is it if that something is not to be 
drawn out by everybody.” 

“In short,” I said, 
Langley.” 


She is 





is 


“you like Jessie 
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“T do: there is something in her inde- 
scribable tHat one never sees in any other. 
A cynic may find fault with it, cold con- 
ventionality may draw back affronted ; mis- 
understood and self-distrustful, she may try 
to get rid of it, but she cannot; it is in- 
separable from herself, and if she lost it she 
would lose half her charm.” 

“Hers is a very sympathetic charm,” I 
said; “a stranger might tell her all his 
trouble, and she would remember when he 
had forgotten.” 

“T wonder if she thinks of me in mine,” 
he said, in lower tones. He had spoken for 
the reply he might elicit. I said nothing. 

“Perhaps she does not. It may be that 
she does not care for me; it may be even 
that she scorns me. She turned the corner 
of the street yesterday when I approached 
her, and yet I was longing to speak to her. 
I did not think that it was like Jessie to cut 
anyone so rudely.”’ 

‘She offended you, perhaps ?” 

“She did; and yet I should like to meet 
with her.” 

“Call upon her at her house. What 
hinders ?” 

“Everything. I do not know how she 
would receive me. Her mother can hardly 
unbend to me ow. She does not wish to 
appear hard, but any sympathy she has ex- 
pressed has been under constraint.” 

“If you wish to see Jessie, you can surely 
devise a way.” 

“Yes, and will do. Much between us 
wants putting right. Would you object to 
my meeting her here ?” 

“Not by appointment. It might compro- 
mise me with her.” 

“You do not think, then, she would like 
to see me?” he exclaimed, taking his hat, 
but disappointed of a deprecatory reply he 
lingered. 

“Will she be here again this week ?” 

“‘She has promised to come and take tea 
with me on Friday,” I said, with an inward 
delight which was gratified by the response. 

“Thank you; you are good. You do not 
know how much obliged I am to you ;” and 
when I saw the brightness on his face, I felt 
that the sun was still in heaven to warm 
somebody, and that a chance beam had 
visited me that morning. 





CHAPTER XLVII.—ROBERT, TOI QUE J’AIME. 


RIDAY evening came and with it Jessie 
Langley. My spirits revived on seeing 
her. Already I beheld a crimson light upon 
her leaden sky, and believed that when her 
star of love arose upon it, it would set no 
more for ever. In her presence I was silent 
with anticipation. She remarked that I looked 
at her peculiarly, and asked me what I was 
thinking of. I left her to conjecture, while 
she told me of some advertisements she had 
been answering. 

**So you will not come and live with me, 
Jessie?” 

“No, no; but only for the reason that I 
named. You will allow that it is a sufficient 
one.” 

I did not thwart her with her plans. [I 
humoured her to the utmost, and after the 
tea-things were removed, we sat over the fire 
discussing the separate vista that these several 
advertisements opened up, until there came 
an interruption. For this interruption the 
reader is prepared, but not to know how with 
the noiselessness of a thief in the night the 
interruption came. If Jessie had heard at 
the front door the well-known, familiar rap, 
she might have made good her escape ; but 
having found ingress at the back of the 
house, the only intimation Robert Hay gave 
us of his presence was a quiet tap at the 
parlour door, and Jessie was taken by sur- 
prise. 

She started up on seeing him with scared 
eyes and a crimson flush on her cheek, but he 
only said with his usual grave stateliness of 
manner— 

** How do you do, Miss Langley?” 

Jessie looked as if she could have retired 
into a nutshell, and for a few minutes there 
was a painful restraint on everyone. 

Jessie thought she must go home ; she had 
promised her mother that she would be home 
early ; and I thought she must not, it being 
only a quarter to seven; and Mr. Robert 
thought that when she did go he must 
accompany her, and then looking away from 
her he began to speak to me about the medi- 
tated extension of the suffrage, and a new 
Billwhich had been introduced into the House 
only the night before. The last night’s 
Debate was soon laid before me on the table, 
while he made sundry observations which 
were intended to assist my comprehension, 
when I should have time and inclination to 
read it. 
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Politics was a subject on which Jessie was 
wont to grow warm, and though for awhile 
she fixed her full grey eye nervously upon 
me, as if she expected me to protect her 
from the painfulness of her position, she 
ventured at last to shift her gaze to my 
informant. 

Curiosity to hear his opinions made her 
interested and took her out of her embarrassing 
self-consciousness, so that, when he addressed 
himself to her, she did not hesitate or affect 
ignorance, as shy young ladies are too apt 
to do, but replied to him with an ease and 
naturalness which was quite in keeping with 
her former self, when she was “a maiden 
fancy-free.” So, as soon as the tide of plea- 
sant talk came resistlessly, fearlessly up, I 
excused myself for a few minutes, and left 
them to the enjoyment of it. 

The reader will know by instinct how silent 
on my withdrawal Jessie grew, how hot and 
nervous she felt, and how cruel she thought 
me; while Robert Hay stopped short and 
fidgeted, and wondered how the wonderful 
things in his heart should find their way into 
hers, and the ties that had been broken be 
bound afresh. 

Shall we leave all to the imagination? 
Would it be fair? Imaginations, rosy-tinted, 
might fancy how the ice between them thawed, 
and the streams it had imprisoned exulted to 
be free, and violets were found growing under 
the snow. But poets and novelists have 
privileges, so the curious shall not be wholly 
disappointed. We know a little of what 
passed, and will give ‘‘plenteously of that 
little.” 

“By-the-by, Miss Langley,” asks Mr. Robert 
(putting himself, you see, at once upon the 
offensive), “what nun’s errand—for I can con- 
ceive of no other—took you down Hunter’s- 
lane on Monday afternoon ?” 

‘What you call a nun’s errand would not 
be a thing to be talked about,” said Jessie ; 
“‘ however, I did not go there on one.” 

“Tt is not a fit place for you. The district 
is unhealthy. I believe that impulse took you 
down there.” 

“‘ Perhaps so ; for impulse can lead people 
into queer places, and I am often led by it.” 

“Consequently, you must carry your likes 
and dislikes about with you, and proclaim 
them even in the street, the market-place, 
and on the highway. You must fly from 
the objects of your aversion, whenever and 
wherever you may see them. You must 
nestle and flutter your wings, if they do but 
look in upon you at a friend’s house.” 





“Your remarks are intended to be personal, 
Mr. Robert. Have I really shown anything 
of this?” 

“You must know that you have. No 
natures are so unemotional, so arid and dry, 
Jessie, that they do not, in seasons such as I 
have of late passed through, crave sympathy. 
If they have been wrong, it should not be 
withheld from them. It is hard when its 


* Oh for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still !’ 


to be befriended only by the Samaritan, and 
see the worshipped priest and Levite pass by 
on the other side. A little of this sense of 
dismay has been mine of late. Condolences, 
cards, letters, and sermons did not give me 
the balm I craved. Through the crowd of 
comforters, I looked for one, gentle, grave, and 
good; she never came. When numerous 
letters were laid before me with their black 
margin and symbolic seal, I looked for one 
well-known caligraphy. I never saw it. I 
felt grieved. One word of tenderness from 
her must have been sweeter than the prayers 
of all the world without her; but she did not 
offer it. Ah! I thought she may mourn 
my dead; my grief is as nothing in her 
eyes.” 

*‘ Perhaps she could not trust herself.” 

“ Why not?” 

“There are some people, Mr. Robert, who 
are to be feared, even in their sorrow. They 
act the Spartan over their finest feelings. 
Their hearts may bleed and they do not say 
them Nay ; but they command their eyes that 
they shed no tears ; the more théy are maimed, 
the more they affect to walk upright, and they 
have small compassion for those who are so 
weak that they do not even pretend to con- 
tend with mother nature. One fears to express 
sympathy, lest a tremulous tone, a quivering 
of lip or hand should offend.” 

“You have drawn a beautiful character. 
Do I resemble it ?” 

“JT don’t know. Awhile ago I thought so. 
I am not so sure now. ‘In memoriam’ is 
written on your face.” 

‘Still, there is room there for other cha- 
racters. Hitherto you have read me wrong. 
I do not appreciate the pathos of a loud 
sorrow, I confess. I may despise the pomp 
of outward mourning; but I have need of 
help. My soul is not a boulder stone. An 
arid soil it may be; but tears may make it 
humid. Human smiles may call some very 
commonplace, unregarded flowers out of 
their seed-chamber. The tremulous tone, the 
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quivering lip or hand would not offend. They 
would offend me no more, Miss Langley, 
than the tear on your eyelash offends me 
now. . . . But you misjudge me, as 
Aline misjudged Adrian. If she had had a 
truer insight into my brother’s character, we 
can scarcely believe that now the grave would 
have been their bridal home. She thought 
her anger could not hurt him, breaking her 
own heart, while she toyed with his. ‘Can 
summer lightnings split a granite rock ?’ she 
asked, in the bitterness of her soul ; but she 
knew before she died that they had scathed 
an Eden. I must not be. so treated, Jessie. 
No; from the shock of my sore bereavement 
I wake up to find that I have still capacities 
for the interchange of sympathy and love. I 
want a being contrasted yet akin to myself, 


to love me, and to live beside me, and to do}. 


me good. I know of sucha one. I want to 
take her to my heart and to my home, if she 
will only come.” 

“You know of sucha one! An angel, no 
doubt, with your aspirations after superhuman 
excellence ; one, too, that excels in strength.” 

“ Ah, well! from you I deserve this taunt. 
But, O Jessie, do not mock me; and yet in 
your face there is no mockery. Nay, you 
must not loose your hand yet. Hear me, 
and then arise and go if you will. Tell me, 
if I wanted to make atonement to one whom 
I had wronged, if I wanted a creature of 
human frailty and goodness, whose cast of 
character even with its faults I loved, would 
she repel me? Would she say me nay? 
Because I was once tried in the “balances 
and found wanting,” mistaking the true philo- 
sophy of life, would she go back into 
herself and leave me to bewail my error, 
even to the end?” 

“No, that she would not. It is not in her 
nature. Oh! Mr. Robert, I would never have 
kept so far away from you if I had known you 
wanted me.” 

**T do want you, Jessie. What can a man 
say more? It will take you many years to 
know all that those few words mean.” 

“Then, here I am,” she said, putting in his 
the hand that was still free. 

‘Qh, Jessie, fair dove! my heart shall be 
your nest. Only the storm that breaks the 
tree you need to fear; for under my 
boughs or my plaidie— 


‘My bosom to the angry airt 
I'll shelter thee.’ 


You do not say to me, ‘ Will you be faithful *? 
I deserve that you should.” 





“T could not bring my lips to say it. God 
knows I have never wronged you, even in 
my thought. There was a purpose in your 
alienation from me which I see:now, but you 
are still unconscious of.” 

“ What was it?” 

“T cannot tell you too much at ‘once. 
Only to-night, when I thank God for my 
paradise regained, I shall ask Him to keep 
us in mind that He wants us far more than 
we want each other.” 

Jessie, here to you I promise that, God 
helping me, I will try to lead a nobler, better 
life. You shall help me in all that is good. 
When Adrian died, I vowed that I would 
take upon me the yoke of Him who was 
‘meek and lowly in heart.’ It is the only 
way to the Supreme Good, I am sure of that. 
Well, we have talked all this time, 
and yet I have never got one look into your 
eyes.” 

He pushed back the veil of curls, and 
insisted on her raising her eyelids to his face. 
If he looked long into the grey liquid depths, 
it was because it was a pleasure. Their truth 
satisfied him. 

“The purity of light rather than of snow,” 
he said, reversing what so many said of my 
cousin Bertha. “I wonder if Adrian and 
Aline can see us now?” 

*“Oh, Mr. Robert, I don’t doubt that they 
do. They hover near us even now. Their 
shapes revisit this room often. They are 
attendant upon our footsteps. Perhaps at 
this moment they rejoice for us.” 

“If they know, be assured they do. My 
darling Aline’s last whispered request to me 
was that I would not sacrifice my love for 
you to the views she knew I entertained. 
She bade me be happy, because happiness 
was in itself a good thing. Out of her grave 
arose a joy that you were spared. God bless 
us and spare us to each other, and, in the 
manner of the Jews, let us say, Amen, 
Amen, Amen.” 

That night I, so used to tears of sorrow, 
sympathized with tears of joy. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. — LETTERS FROM EGYPT.— 
MAY BELLS. 


HE mystery surrounding Bertha’s hasty 
marriage deepened. The mail brought, 

at long intervals, letters from the Count, but 
never a line from her, and there was always 
some excuse, her health being the principal 
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one. The letters were all dated from dif- 
ferent places, and no address was given to 
which my uncle could write. The reason 
assigned for this was one to take us by 
surprise. So delicate had Bertha become, 
that by the advice of an English physician, 
resident at Cairo, she was travelling. Con- 
stant change of air and scene and association 
being the stimulus prescribed to rouse her 
from a certain lethargy of mind and body 
which had somehow crept over her, or rather 
grown upon her, the Count observed ; for he 
had, from his earliest acquaintance with her, 
noticed an indifference, which was now to be 
accounted for on physical grounds. There 
was much reason to fear that if she could not 
be roused out of it the consequences would 
be fatal. 

Now, whatever Count Emil might have 
observed in Bertha, I was sure that the 
incipient physical lethargy existed only in his 
own imagination. It was true that she had 
received a great shock when Harry died, and 
that the effect of it had been to communicate 
a certain pensiveness, and deepen the placidity 
of manner, which she inherited from her 
mother; while she was rendered indifferent to 
the little interests, anxieties, and vanities that 
absorb young girls. Yet she had not suffered 
in health, nor had her apathy ever degenerated 
into stupidity. Whatever the development 
of which he spoke might be, it was an entirely 
new one, and her father and mother, as well 
as myself, were disposed to resent its being 
considered constitutional, or in any degree 
moral. The clear eye, the fair, white brow, 
the peachy bloom, were all remembered in 
disproof, and as for her intellect? Well, if 
the jewel had not the sparkling lustre of some, 
it was by no means dull, nor had it ever been 
dimmed by any breath of sorrow that had 
passed over it. 

I felt sure that if she was afflicted by the 
lethargy Count Emil spoke of, it was because 
she felt she had done wrong, or had some 
secret dissatisfaction with her marriage. 
Lethargy may slay its thousands, but it is not 
as a disease very generally known. We con- 
sulted some standard medical works upon the 
subject, and the conclusion we arrived at was, 
that travelling must be necessary to counteract 
the excessive drowsiness, which is its princi- 
pal symptom, and which, by increasing the 
inertia of the important organs of existence, 
might well slow their action, until they stood 
quite still. 

Robert Hay confirmed this theory, but 
intimated that a cold, bracing: air, such as 


the patient had been born and brought up 
in, must be much better for her than the 
drowsy East, with its hot suns and scorching 
winds. 

Though my uncle would not own to any 
doubt of Emil, he wrote both to the English 
Consul at Cairo and the principal English 
physician—for,the latter being connected with 
the Embassy, it was easy to find out his name 
and address and surely they would go to 
head-quarters for advice. The Consul gave 
him no satisfaction. The physician’s reply 
was equally disappointing. He knew nothing 
of either the Count or Countess Beaujolais, 
neither did he remember treating any case 
like the one described. Possibly the Count 
had been travelling incognito. Had his cor- 
respondent any clue to the name it might 
please him to assume ? 

Alas,no ; but the mere hint of an incognito 
and my uncle pretended that he was re- 
assured. 

Bertha, so retiring, had very like persuaded 
her husband to travel “after her ain gait,” and 
“the little hizzy and her gude mon should 
have a fine hearing, for all the trouble and 
anxiety they had given to their friends.” 

But as time went on, the matter became 
too grave for even the ghost of a jest. The 
Count began to write in anguished terms of 
his darling’s increasing debility and listlessness, 
and at last it was evident to the most sceptical 
of us, that she really must die if no change 
for the better took place. 

I will not dwell with torturing minuteness 
on this new suspense and sorrow, but hasten 
with the intelligence that after many months 
of alternate hope and fear, there came the 
news of her death. 

“She sank away,” her husband wrote with 
much effusion, and the addenda of some 
heart-broken sentences expanded into a great 
deal of pious sentiment and a prayer for the 
repose of her soul, which might have been 
penned by some poet of the cloister. A year 
more he would wander in the land where 
she lay buried. Meanwhile, they were not to 
expect to hear from.him, but at the expiration 
of that period he would return to Europe, 
and his first visit should be to the home in 
Scotland where the parents of his beloved 
one were. He knew they would receive him 
as a son. 

Ill-fated house of Brambledown! What 
an ever-deepening mystery surrounded the 
course of those who had gone into the world 
from its shelter. What a strange fatality had 
overtaken the little band of children who 
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learned their psalms round old Allen’s knee 
and hung upon his shoulder. So passing 
strange, one might almost suspect a Nemesis, 
but what sin the Nemesis was visiting on 
unoffending heads it was impossible to 
conjecture. 

Philip accepted the news of his sister’s 
death as he would have accepted. any other 
trial, in meek submission to a higher will. 
He had never heard anything to Count Beau- 
jolais’ prejudice, and though his Protestant 
heart was shocked at what he termed a 
religious mésalliance, yet his sister having 
run the risk, he was inclined to make the best 
of it,and pass as lenient a judgment upon it as 
possible. He did not know much of either 
the mystery of her marriage or her silence, 
and as he had enough to bear on his own 
account, and on that of the Master whom 
he served, it was quite as well that he 
did not. 

I will confess, however, that I had opened 
my heart fully to him about the event of the 
Arethusa, with all its terrible sequences. 
He was inexpressibly shocked, but he assured 
me that in the face of the proofs of the identity 
of the body washed ashore at Leith there 
must have been illusion all through. 

I had been perplexed, Adrian Hay had 
been staggered by the muéwal recognition. In 
Philip’s judgment that proved nothing. 
Adrian Hay’s hasty behaviour had left no 
time for correcting the mistake. Another 
minute might have done it. It is obvious 
that the young sailor whom Aline greeted so 
suddenly as ‘‘ My darling! my darling!” was 
taken by surprise. His ideas precipitated 
themselves on some relative or friend, and he 
involuntarily reciprocated the greeting. The 
incident of her fainting and being carried 
away left her with all the vividness of the 
false impression stereotyped on her brain, 
while a second look at her no doubt effaced 
it from his. Hence the non-success of 
her letters. Had there been a Vine on 
board, an examination of the names entered 
in the ship’s company must have proved it, 
unless in the case of an alias. Adrian 
Hay might, or might not think of enquiring 
for this. Whoever this John Benson was, 
it was morally certain that he was no con- 
nection of ours. This view of the matter 
commended itself to my judgment as ex- 
plaining not only Aline’s fatal blunder, but 
her positiveness. I wondered that the recog- 
nition being mutual had perplexed me so 
much, and oh, how hard it seemed for one’s 
faith that * * * 





Well, I cannot write about it. The ground 
I tread on is as holy as it is dangerous, and 
since “ what we know not now we shall know 
hereafter,” we must let our unsolved pro- 
blems wait. We may be sure that it is our 
half - knowledge that perplexes us. That 
which is perfect will cast no doubt upon the 
love that permits and orders all things for 
our good. 


It may be that some of our friends are not 
as easily satisfied by the letters of our old 
acquaintance Count Beaujolais as the master 
of Brambledown. They may be sceptical 
about his version of his proceedings from the 
time of the elopement; they may suspect 
that a great deal is left in hiding behind the 
scenes. Robert Hay thought so, for he was 
in my confidence. A few years must be 
quickly passed over. The only incident 
which I shall notice will be subject of con- 
gratulation for kindly hearts. If love is, 
according to the old French poets, a romance 
of the rose, it is high time that we came at 
the rose, for we have had experience enough 
of the thorn. How little did we think at one 
time that it would fall to Jessie Langley to 
pluck it; but it is the wnexpected that 
happens. 

Merrily rang the church-bells on the merry 
May morning that Jessie Langley went forth 
to meet her bridegroom. Very pale was she, 
and very still, for the joy in her heart lay 
deep. Her dress of white Swiss muslin, 
looped up with jessamine and white roses, 
became her well. Dark gleamed her curls 
under the white wreath and the snowy veil. 
And I was first bridesmaid. Much against 
my will I attended her, but Jessie urged it 
so strongly that I had not the heart to dis- 
appoint her. 

She was a lovely little bride: tremulous, 
shrinking, confiding ; but still she had posses- 
sion of herself. She did not weep ; her feelings 
lay too deep for tears; but as I stood beside 
her I thought of another, and I wept con- 
tinually. Not even then did Robert Hay 
forget that dear brother whose bride had 
been taken to him under the December 
snows ; for as they left the church he stepped 
aside, Jessie leaning on his arm, and together 
they looked at the green mound under the 
tree. On it the bride laid her bouquet, and 
in artless confusion the children had strewed 
bright flowers there, the same children that 
now strewed Jessie’s path with flowers and 
hawthorn - blossoms, and they sympathized 
with the silent tribute to the memory of the 
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dead, saying one to another, in an awed 
whisper— 

“ He is thinking now of Mr. Adrian.” 

Never, perhaps, had Adrian and Aline 
seemed more near than they did now. The 
thought of them made even the breakfast 
appear like a religious festival, the joy was 
so chastened, the congratulations so subdued. 
Both the father of the bride and the rector 
showed an exquisite delicacy and tact in 
the speeches they delivered. Mr. Robert’s 
acknowledgment was as diffident as_bride- 
groom’s speeches usually are. It was more 
serious than the deliverances of most, but 
only himself could know what mingled 
emotions, what sad memories conflicted with 
his thankfulness and hope. 

Well, neither to him nor to his bride was 
gaiety essential to enjoyment. They belonged 
to that higher class of souls who prefer a fine 
gloom to a disturbing, discordant stream of 
light. Every refining, hallowing influence 
was welcome to them, even if its medium 
was the memory of a sorrow. 


CHAPTER XLIX.—HARRY. 


HREE years have passed away, slowly 
it has seemed to me, for they have 
been unchequered years, the only event of 
them an occasional visit to Brambledown, 
where my aunt goes softly, because the “light 
of her eyes has departed,” and my uncle 
retires more and more within himself, as 
being uncertain of his claim to any sympathy. 
It is pleasant when Archibald’s wife comes 
with her babies, and it is dull without them. 
The sublime unconsciousness of the little 
chatterboxes, combined with their mother’s 
absorption in matters that have passed beyond 
the Brambledown horizon, and belong only to 
the sweet “long ago,” make the element they 
introduce into the household life there a very 
soothing and grateful one. 

At Noreham I have not extended my circle 
of acquaintances. While I abhor solitude, I 
am disinclined for society. A few friends 
suffice me, and of these I can hardly see too 
much ; so it comes to pass that I am often in 
the company of the hero and heroine of the 
last chapter. Mr. Robert—I beg his pardon, 
Dr. Robert—says it is because I like clover 
and hay; the clover, of course, meaning 
Jessie and a wee thing in short petticoats to 
whom she talks nonsense by the hour, and 
over whom she is continually going into 
ecstasies. Still, she is judicious. She does 





not spoil him, for the training of children is, 
be it remembered, Jessie’s forte. And Jessie 
is so fond of her mother-in-law. To me Mrs. 
Hay had been a tower of strength, but Jessie 
says that she is to her a hive of treasured 
sweetness. Possibly we may both choose our 
metaphors appropriately, since “out of the 
strong” has often “come forth sweetness.” 
At any rate, Jessie well deserves her welcome 
to strength, sweetness, light, and all the grace 
that God has put in Mrs. Hay to distribute 
to those around her. During these three 
years I have lost sight of Mélanie Clére ; but 
as it is never pleasant to me to be reminded 
of her, that may not much matter. I am 
sincere in hoping that no harm has befallen 
her, but that she holds on the even tenor of 
her way somehow. 

One morning, as I was before the glass 
finishing my early toilet, I thought that, 
though there had never been any rich bloom 
on me for time and sorrow to take off, I was 
changing. My eyes looked sunken and weary, 
and my under hair was turning grey. Pre- 
maturely my days were turning to the “ yellow 
leaf,” and I wondered how many more of the 
“years of His patience” God required of the 
broken spirit. And yet I had no reason for 
complaint. He had carried away my idols, 
not to break them, but to take care of them, 
and He had given me His peace. What 
remained then for me to desire? Heaven; 
holiness, and “‘all that there is in Him” was 
the anguished but soundless cry from the 
depths of the desolate heart, or if it may not 
be, and I must here remain, one drop more 
of human blessedness in the cup, or at least a 
change in its contents. The tried spirit was 
in extremity. The waters of past memories 
had rushed in to overwhelming, but a dis- 
traction came, temporary, perhaps trivial. It 
came with the postman’s rap. It came with 
my faithful Jeannie upstairs. She brought 
me a thin, unimportant-looking letter, with 
the London postmark on, and addressed in a 
hand unknown to me. For a while it lay 
beside me unregarded, but my toilet finished, 
and with it my bitter reveries, I broke the 
seal and examined the contents. What was 
the revulsion of feeling? What the delight ? 
What the fear? as the tremulous handwriting 
shaped itself into words that electrified my 
whole being, and sent the life-blood madly 
leaping through the veins where it had been 
circulating so sluggishly :— 

“EmiLy,—Can you forgive one who has 
shamefully wronged your sisterly love, and 
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because through a false step he has caused 
you to mourn him as one dead? If you can, 
come to town by the earliest train after the 
receipt of this. Call at the Albion Hotel, 
Portman-square, and ask for Lieutenant Vine. 
Your own lost, wayward Harry, eager after all 
these years for your embrace.” 

It took me a few minutes to collect my 
thoughts. Nay, I had not collected them 
when I somehow found myself upon the 
journey. I travelled like one on the verge 
of brain fever, Time, distance, all I wished 
wnihilated. Aline then had seen her brother, 
out oh, would that there might be a mistake 
as to his identity with the unfortunate John 
Benson! Surely there must be. Henry Vine 
could never have risen from his supposed 
dire disgrace to the rank of lieutenant among 
the Royal Naval Engineers. Self-reformation 
can effect wonders, but it could hardly have 
effected promotion so swift from circumstances 
of such disadvantage and such ill-odour. 

Arrived at the hotel, I gave my card to 
the waiter, and requested him to take it to 
Lieutenant Vine. He looked over a list of 
names. 

‘Lieutenant and Mrs. Vine,” he muttered. 

“No; Lieutenant Vine,” I emphasized. 

There was no room in my imagination just 
then for a Mrs. Vine. He glanced at me 
with a half supercilious expression. 

“ Please to walk this way.” 

Shown into a private sitting-room I quickly 
laid aside my bonnet and mantle, and then 
struggled after some show of composure. I 
heard a footstep approach the door and pause 
upon its threshold, as if a feeling of timidity 
or hesitation unnerved the hand that was on 
the handle. I looked at the door with a 
fascinated gaze. Slowly the handle turned, 
someone entered, and I knew that it was my 
boy Harry who stood before me. 

Yet oh, how changed! That erect and 
well-knit form, scarcely above the middle 
height, and clad in uniform; the face and 
neck embrowned with hot suns, the features 
more strongly marked than when I last saw 
him, and the lip and oval of the chin orna- 
mented liberally by nature’s fine hair pencil. 
Even the eyes were deeper set, and they 
looked down on me with a kind of remorseful 
tenderness. For a moment we stood gazing 
at each other. Not a word was spoken, till 
slowly he advanced, and when I felt his touch 
I fell into his arms. 

“ Harry, my own Harry.” 

“Yes, your own Harry come back. Do 
you forgive him ?” 





“Oh yes! The present makes the past 
forgotten.” 

“But can never atone for it. Why is 
Aline not with you ?” 

I could not quench that moment’s happi- 
ness with tidings of her death, so I said— 

“We will not speak of Aline now. Lose 
no time in telling me how the blank has 
been filled since we were supposed to lay 
you beside your parents in the Keswick 
graveyard.” 

He did not seem astonished when I said 
that ; he only asked me— 

“Did you never know, till you received my 
letter, that that was a mistake ?” 

“No.” 

He heaved a deep sigh. ‘ Most remark- 
able.” 

“ Why?” 

“T will tell you in good time. Emily, my 
dearest and best sister, there shall be no 
reserve. I will tell you the whole story, from 
the beginning to the end. If you will, I will 
begin at the beginning now. Perhaps you 
will find that I have not been so utterly bad 
and heartless as would appear from the 
course I have taken; but you are so kind- 
hearted and pitying that I am sure you will 
forgive even the sins against yourself In 
my rash boyhood I left my uncle’s house 
because I was unhappy there. I had the 
misfortune to make an enemy of my cousin 
Archibald, and to fall in love with my cousin 
Bertha. ‘That was what wrought the mis- 
chief. My uncle might have had the good 
sense to leave a boy’s fancy alone, and 
trust to time to work the cure; but he was 
irascible, violent, and overbearing. Archi- 
bald worked upon him and further incensed 
him against me. Matters went so far that 
he frequently wounded me, by reminding 
me of my dependence. Sometimes he told 
me that there were no ties of blood be- 
tween us and ordered me to keep my place, 
by which I understood, that I was to accom- 
modate myself to Archibald, and to keep at 
a respectful distance from Bertha. I never 
told you all this, because I was afraid of 
making you unhappy. 

“One wet, stormy evening I was at Leith 
with Archibald in his father’s office. One of 
the clerks was ill, so he was employing us to 
copy receipts of light money, ships’ names, 
etc. Archibald had been bullying me all day 
about something or other, and my blood was 
so nearly on the boil that it only wanted 
another faggot or two adding to the fuel of 
resentment to make it boil over. 
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*¢ Archibald, in rinbting to his father a list 
of the ships which I had copied, came to the 
Bertha, so he must needs -read it with this 
addition, ‘The Bertha left port such a time, 
and was saluted by the Great Harry off the 
Scilly Islands.’ 

“* Hold your tongue, Archibald,’ roared his 
father, as if he had felt a sudden twinge of the 
gout. ‘All jokes are not agreeable, you 
know. Why are you always reminding me of 
that boy’s calf-love? There’d be no more of 
it, if a word to the wise was enough,’ 

**¢ You'd like him better for your clerk than 
your son-in-law, wouldn’t you, father ?’ 

“* Ay, ay; gin he but minds himself,’ he 
replied, for when he wanted to be either 
humorous or sarcastic,’ he had a habit of 
falling back on his own vernacular, ‘I’m 
giving him as guid a schooling as I’m giving 
you, and if he behaves he shall be my head 
clerk, with £80 per annum to start oot wi’, 
the whilk figure I’ll raise according as the 
callant buckles to. He may marry whom he 
pleases, for all I care, so long as it isna his 
master’s daughter.’ 

“* Now, knowing what uncle Mordaunt’s rise 
and progress had been, and therelation he once 
stood to aunt’s father as the head of the firm, 
it was hard for me to keep the knowledge to 
myself. Archibald, less enligtened, smiled 
and continued the aggravation. 

** “You'll do well by both of us, father; when 
you make him head clerk, you’ll leave me the 
business. I'll promise to keep him on and 
make the place worth having, if I find him a 
good servant.’ 

“No more of your impudence, Archibald 
Mordaunt,’ I cried, ‘or I'll knock you down 
with this ruler. Not that I mind your being 
proud of your money, for it’s all you'll ever 
have to be proud of. You tell me I’m nokin 
to you: I’m glad of it. Thank goodness 
there’s no white blood in my veins. You're 
an out-and-out coward. From the crown of 
your head to the sole of your foot there 
isn’t a bit of a gentleman in you. I shall 
neither be your clerk, nor your father’s, for 
I’ve that in me which will help me to rise 
above the both of you.’ 

‘My uncle was at first too astonished to cut 
short the return I gave them for their com- 
pliments. Archibald slunk away from the 
menacing ruler, but suddenly it was taken 
out of my hand, and my uncle grasped me 
by the elbows behind. 

“*You impudent, curly- -haired puppy, if 
you don’t beg my son’s pardon, [ll turn you 
adrift, to sink or to swim.’ 


“¢T have no in to make to my betters, 
let alone to my inferiors. It is Archibald’s 
place to beg my pardon, not I his,’ said I, 
wrestling with the strong grasp, which for all 
my inferiority of size and strength was insuffi- 
cient to detain me. Vowing vengeance, the 
shipowner relaxed his hold} and I walked out 
of the office, whistling defiance at him, though 
my heart was bursting with anger. The night 
was black and stormy. I went into the 
kitchens below: no one was there. I had 
a little memorandum-book in my pocket, 
Bertha’s gift. I tore a leaf out. What I 
wrote I do not now recall, but it was to the 
effect that she would not see me till I was a 
man; that she was to make up her mind 
never even to hear from me, till I came back 
to marry her; that I would serve a seven- 
year’s apprenticeship twice told, but I would 
come back to claim her with money and with 
honour. If she cared for me as I did for 
her, she would be contented to wait. I did 
not forget to give my undying love to my 
sisters, nor my dutiful affection to my aunt. 

“T scarcely knew what to do with the note, 
for I had neither stamps nor envelopes, and I 
was afraid that if I sent it through the post 
she would not get it. 

“What to do with myself I knew still less. 
My idea was the sea. In a drenching rain 
I walked by the beach, as if I expected a 
ship to come and take me up. At last I 
turned on to the pier. Few people were to 
be seen on it at that time, but one appar- 
ently stray waif of humanity took my attention. 
He was standing under the lights, heedless of 
the rain, and he had a bundle under his arm. 
He was about my own height and dressed 
sailor fashion. Perhaps he was a cabin-boy 
with experience enough to advise me. 

“« Hullo, comrade!’ I cried, affecting a 
sailor-like heartiness of manner. ‘A rough 
night this to be out to sea.’ 

‘¢* For a landlubber, I b’lieve it be,’ he 
replied unconcernedly. I stood beside him, 
scarcely knowing what to say next, for I 
had set my heart: on all the help he was to 
afford me. 

“What makes you wander about such a 
night? Don’t you want shelter?’ 

“ He scanned me through the darkness from 
head to foot, and then gave a little, short laugh. 

“<Tt’s a liker night for a fellah like me 
than one like you, I believe.’ 

“* Not if you have a home.’ 

“Then I ain’t got one. I must go up to 
Lunnon for awhile, an’ wait for a new ship. 
I’ve friends in Lunnon.’ 
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“ ¢ Have you left your ship ?’ 

**¢T’ve run away,’ he said, doggedly. ‘I’m 
not at the port I hailed from.’ 

***Oh! then you don’t like the sea ?’ 

*** Who told you as I didn’t like it. ’Ave 
the newspaper chaps been makin’ me into an 
artikell. It’s the €ap’n as I don’t like. But 
what is it to you? Are you dispoged to treat a 
chap, or to offer him the loan of a silk 
umbrelly to keep him orf: ketchin cold that 
you ’queshun’ ’un in this way ?’ 

***Only answer my questions and I'll treat 
you,’ I said; ‘you are running away from 
the sea, and I am a runaway too, for I am 
making to it. Now, if you'll come and have 
a little talk with me, we may strike a bargain.’ 
The boy assented. He became communica- 
tive and respectful, because he saw that I was 
in difficulties, and that he might make a gain 
of me. 

“¢T see you are a genelman, sir. The best 
berth for you ‘ill be aboard a man-o’-war. 
You’d best go down to Woolwich an’ try 
your luck.’ 

“*T am afraid, though, of being refused, 
because I don’t look the thing. I suppose 
there are ships’ stores that I could be helped 
out of, but I havn’t money to rig myself out 
before I apply.’ 

““*Then s’pose we comes to a ’greement. 
You and I are one as big as the other I 
reckon. What do you say if I swop you a shirt 
from this bundle, an’ some of the sea toggery 
I’ve on, for the sweller things as you stand up 
in this ere blessed minit.’ 

“ T was not in a position to stand at trifles. 
I went with my companion into the empty 
guard-house and there the exchange was 
effected. He took a clean striped shirt from 
his bundle, a blouse and oil-skin cap, and in 
a few minutes I was put into ship-shape. 

“My, what a swell I be! Who be the 
genelman now, you or I?’ asked the now 
well-dressed civilian; for delighting in the 
novelty of his rig-out, he had actually stuffed 
the shirt he wore into his bundle, and put on 
mine. 

*** Now, sir, is there any more as I can do 
for you ?’ 

“Trusting to his honour, as a boy, I gave 
him the scrap of paper on which I had 
written to my poor Bertha. 

“* Take this to Brambledown House. Ask 
your way to it, and insist on the servants 
allowing you to speak to Miss Mordaunt. 
Give this into her hands, and into no one’s 
else’s. Do you hear? And here’s a shilling 
to have a spree with,’ I added. 





«Well, I won’t be hard on a swell wot’s in 
distress, but ’taint much.’ 

“*Tt’s all I can afford, and you are the 
gentleman now, you know: so you ought to be 
above pressing the matter.’ 

* T told him, however, to ask Miss Mordaunt 
for another shilling or two, and she would be 
sure to give ithim. Having done that, I felt 
sure that I had secured the safe delivery of 
my hasty letter, so wishing each other good 
luck, good ships, and good captains, we 
parted. How every event of that night is 
stamped upon my memory! A night of 
miserable wandering, of wild resolve and of 
bitter feeling, and yet I had some belief that 
Fortune favoured the brave, and I must say 
that every turn of her wheel has been in 
my favour. 

‘I didnot, you maybe sure, stay maundering 
about Leith. I went to Paisley and hired 
myself for one voyage to a schooner running 
to London. How far was I from imagining 
that poor lad’s fate! From London I paid 
my passage to Woolwich, but there great 
difficulties awaited me. After beating about 
for three days hungry and dispirited, in a 
vain search for a billet, I fell in with a 
captain, whose time there was short, and who 
took me on no other recommendation than 
my looks, The ship I was boarded on was 
the Arethusa, bound for Malta. It was with 
great regret that, to procure myself some 
shirts, I had to part with the little breastpin 
you and Aline gave me for a birthday-gift ; 
but I was in the hard school of necessity and 
must submit to its discipline. The first 
month at sea, though not stormy, was by far 
the most uncomfortable. I was sick and slow 
at finding my sea-legs. I shrank from the 
society of the men before the mast, and did not 
relish the dictatorial manner of the officers. 
For all the rules so necessary to preserve the 
discipline of a man-of-war, I imbibed a hearty 
contempt. Dislike to red-tapeism was in- 
herent in me, and I had something to do to 
avoid showing insubordination and quickness 
of temper. For instance,it was never without 
a strong feeling of repugnance that I saluted 
or touched my cap to the quarter-deck. 
There was a school on board, and on the 
Sabbath we had service. The chaplain 
read the prayers and all attended formally 
officered. 

“‘ Captain Ryde was a sharp-spoken, severe- 
looking man. I stood in great awe of him, 
especially as I noticed that he watched me 
with a degree of suspicion which I am 
sure my face was too innocent to justify. 
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“One day I was occupying a few leisure 
moments by writing in my log,—for I took a 
pleasure in keeping one—when he asked me 
if I would not like to go below into the school. 
I expressed my readiness, though I laughed 
in my sleeve at the proposal. The school- 
master finding it inexpedient to make a scholar 
of me, set me to the task of teaching, and I 
liked it indifferently well. 

““My book-learning made me the wonder of 
my comrades, who significantly whispered 
that they smelled a rat; but I cannot say 
that that circumstance tended to make matters 
any more agreeable. Men of the lower class 
show a great intolerance if a man whom they 
think better than themselves comes among 
them as one of them. The disposition is 
to make things hard for him, and to hold 
him up to ridicule. However, I cannot say 
that I suffered from it much, and no doubt 
I was too glad to have it seen and suspected 
that I was not of the level I was found on. 

“One night as I stood leaning over the deck, 
looking on the ocean with the moonlight 
slumbering on it, and thinking of you and my 
darling Bertha, the schoolmaster came and 
stood beside me. No man on board had a 
more isolated position than he. Next to 
myself, I pitied him. 

“‘¢ What are you thinking about, my boy ?’ 

*“** Nothing I can speak of, sir.’ 

“<Do you see any beauty in a night at 
sea, when it is as calm and serene as it is 
now ?’ 

“*T suppose, unless one is blind, one 
must.’ 

“*Have you yet learned to find the pole- 
star and the pointers?’ he asked. ‘Can you 
tell the Great Bear from Orion and Venus 
from Mars ?’ 

“Yes, I could do that, though I didn’t know 
any astronomy. 

““¢T daresay you have read some poetry in 
your time,’ he exclaimed ; ‘do you know a 
little piece called ‘“‘The Star of Bethlehem,” 
by Kirke White ?’ 

““¢Ves; I had seen it somewhere.’ 

“¢Some people would say there is more 
poetry in it than sense; but I like it,’ he 
continued. ‘There is at least truth in the 
sentiment of it. You know to Whom it refers. 
My boy, He is the pole-star of the good 
man’s soul. Will you look to Him to be the 


pole-star of yours ?’ 
“*You have gone farther than stones for 
your sermon, sir,’ I said, moving away from 





him, and resolving in the pride of my heart 
I would keep a safe distance. 


A man who | 


could intrude even on a boy’s thoughts like 
that, and make such personal application, 
was a humbug in my estimation. And then 
I thought of old Allen. Had he not always 
been doing the same thing? and he was no 
humbug. I couldn’t but perceive that there 
was the same spirit in the schoolmaster there 
was in him, and the association of ideas 
softened me a little. 

“The schoolmaster was not discouraged 
because he was repulsed. The next day he 
brought me a book on astronomy. 

** You will care more for it here than on 
land,’ he said. ‘The sea is a grand obser- 
vatory. I would advise you to improve your 
mind. It is a pity for a lad like you to be 
in your present position.’ 

“The words startled me, and I grew more 
reserved than ever. 

“A few days after this I was summoned to 
the ward-room. I obeyed with some trepi- 
dation, wondering what breach of rule or 
default of duty I had been guilty of. When 
I entered, the captain was alone and writing. 
Presently he pushed aside his paper and 
said— 

“* How do you like your berth here, Vine ?’ 

(What matter was it to him whether I liked 
it or not ?) 

“* Very well?’ Humph! Great drawbacks 
though; renouncing of caste, dissimilarity of 
tastes between ‘ourself and our associates, 
secret kicking at orders, etc., etc.’ 

“‘ This impeachment bewildered me. I had 
been so cautious. It was hardly fair to call 
me to account for my feelings; yet if that 
wasn’t what he meant to do, how had he 
contrived to fit so well the cap he had so 
contemptuously flung at me? 

“ Being a boy, I couldn’t resist gratuitous 
assertions. I stood convicted, looking as 
ashamed as I felt. 

“‘* Why did your father send you to sea?’ 

***T am an orphan, sir.’ 

“‘* What age when he died ?’ 

$66 Sie. gir.’ 

*¢ And your mother ?’ 

““¢She died the same night as my father, 
sir.’ ° 

**¢ Fever or accident ?’ 

“ ¢ Fever.’ 

“ * What was your father ?’ 

“‘T hesitated. If he got to know all about 
me, what would he do? 

“¢ Answer my question,’ ordered the captain. 

“¢ He was a clergyman.’ 

““¢ And you’re ashamed of his cloth, eh? 
What family did he leave ?’ 
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“*A stepdaughter and a little girl a year 
younger than myself.’ 

“The catechism was so painful, that from 
blushing like a girl I began to cry like 
one. 

“ “You wish me and my questions to Jericho, 
it’s clear,’ said the captain; ‘but I haven't 
done with you yet. I might have let you 
stay with the fellows before the mast and 
not cared, so long as you did your work, 
what became of you. You have the Scotch 
accent. Where and by whom have you been 
educated ? I see there is something 
wrong. Now, to be plain with you, if you 
will. tell me the truth, I will be your friend. 
If you decline, you may just go back to your 
place, and there shall be no more about it. 
I don’t ask you to speak without thinking, 
however.’ 

“He resumed his writing, and left me to 
my own reflections. .In a few minutes he 
looked up, and said kindly— 

““* Well, my little fellow !’ 

“Thus encouraged, and with a great deal 
of helping out, I told him of my separation 
from you, my position at my uncle’s, and how 
bitter the bread of dependence had been 
made to me, saying, of course, not a word 
of Bertha, but winding up with ‘I couldn’t 
stand it, and I ran away.’ 

“Without letting your uncle know what 
became of you ?’ 

““*He would not care; but for my sisters’ 
sake I sent a note to the house, telling them 
that I was going to sea, and that I should not 
come back till I was a rich man.’ 

“*VYou are ambitious to be a rich man, 
then ?’ 

“* Ves,’ I said, ‘that I may give the money 
he has spent over me back to him, and show 
that I can make my way in the world without 
his help.’ 

“*Softly now. Did you propose to become 
rich by being a cabin-boy ?’ 

“*No; but I thought if I could by any 
means work my way out to some foreign 
country I might keep a look-out and trade 
in a small way with furs or cottons or spices.’ 

“* Trade without capital? Good! What 
have you learned at school? How to make 
compound interest on nothing ?’ 

““*A little Latin and French and Euclid, 
and I have taken the first prize for me- 
chanical drawing. Although my uncle threat- 
ened I should be a clerk, I was studying on 
the lines for a civil engineer.’ 

“*Tt would appear from that, that his bark 
was worse than his bite ; and it might do you 





no harm to find that you were on your beam- 
ends without him. However, that’s nothing 
tome. I'll speak to Mr. Rubell about you, 
and what do you say? If he is willing to 
teach you naval engineering, are you willing 
to learn? Will you stay where you are, or 
shall I promote you to the ward-room, and 
to mess with the midshipmen and appren- 
tices, and let you read up for your first 
exam. ?’ 

“T tried to thank him, but was cut short. 

“* Actions speak louder than words,’ said 
the generous captain. ‘We'll see how you 
behave,’ as if he had some apprehension that 
I should think him too kind, ‘and now ask 
Mr. Rubell to step here.’ 

“Mr. Rubell—as warm-hearted, impulsive 
a son of Neptune as ever breathed—kindly 
took me in hand. He tested my powers 
by taking me into the engine-room, setting 
me to watch the awful, orderly working of 
the engines, and then to explain it in 
writing. A similar exercise in drawing, and 
I was accepted, and my position on board 
changed in every aspect of it. How capri- 
cious Fortune is to be so kind to a runaway ! 
Had I been a well-deserving boy, she would 
very likely have declined to do anything for 
me. 


CHAPTER L.—TRAGEDY OF A NIGHT IN A 
CONVENT. 

Os UT I am too minute. It will not do 
to go on with all that he said, and 
they said, or I. That must be kept over for 
our canny fireside chats. I have been to the 
Brazils and to China, in cold latitudes and 
tropical ones. I have attained a respectable 
rank, though I am not a Croesus as regards 
wealth. Of the chief incident which has 
marked these years, you, I can find, are quite 
ignorant. It happened when the Arethusa 
was stationed at Sheerness. One afternoon, 
during the time of the Easter excursions, or 
just before them, we had many visitors on 
board. Aline was among them. Now let me 
ask you, is she married ?” 

“* No, she never married.” 

“Then the only excuse that my heart 
framed for her has failed.” 

“ But stay ; were you not there under an 
alias ?” 

“ My dear Emily, what do you mean? I 
have never been anywhere under an alias ?” 

“Oh, thank heaven!” 

**What do you mean?” 
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“J mean that there has been a terrible 
mistake. You have never been a common 
sailor before the mast, degraded for dis- 
honesty, and going by the name of John 
Benson.” 

‘John Benson! John Benson! Oh! I 
know ; but however on this round earth came 
I to be mistaken for him ?” 

“Oh Harry! Ihave been certain all the 
time you were talking it was a mistake,” and 
I burst into tears. 

“T feel quite bewildered,” said Harry. 
‘*Now you mention John Benson, a circum- 
stance of that afternoon comes to my mind. 
There had been an accident with the engines, 
and I put my hand to some very dirty work, 
as even chief engineers are often obliged to 
do. Consequently, I came out of the engine- 
room as black as a stoker and a disreputable- 
looking object, if work of any kind can be 
disreputable. John Benson, if I remember 
rightly, brought up the rear. There were 
some visitors on board. Hearing a shriek, I 
looked at them and recognised Aline, who 
seemed to have fainted. The gentleman 
who was with her held her in his arms, and 
as I approached her he waved me off with 
such disdain that I was quite petrified. It 
made me almost hate him. From the air of 
authority with which it was done, and the 
decided way in which he carried her off from 
the ship, she, if she had recovered, making 
no remonstrance, I concluded that he was 
her husband, and that consequently the scorn 
he had evidenced towards me must be from 
the ill-repute I had with you all. 

“Cut to the heart, I retreated to my own 
little sanctum ; for I could not endure to 
watch the boat that had in it the sweet com- 
panion of my childhood, alienated from me 
now for ever. You hated me then for my 
apparent unkindness. You sided with my 
uncle in his story of my insubordination and 
temper, and I had imagined you cherishing 
my memory, and hoping that if I did not 
realize all my visionary schemes, I might yet 
come back to be a stay and comfort to you. 
The ship remained in the Medway for a day 
or two after that. I tried to find traces of 
Aline and you. I went ashore and asked for 
a directory, and I cannot say but that I half 
expected to receive a visit or a letter from 
her on board, but I was disappointed. 

“It might be unreasonable for me to be 
angry when I had done wrong, and no doubt 
caused you all a great deal of trouble and 
anxiety. But-I was angry, so angry that I 
resolved in my indignation that I would 








never trouble either of: you again, but con- 
tinue to be to you as one dead. Time, 
however, softened these hard thoughts, and I 
was glad when, promoted to another stripe 
and England again my destination, I could 
again return to you. The commission of a 
dying man, a brother officer, frustrated my 
intentions for a few weeks. He died in 
Jamaica of the yellow fever, and during an 
interval: of consciousness made me promise 
that if he did not recover I would take it on 
me to break the news of his death to his 
mother and sisters. I was to take them his 
watch and other valuables, and deliver the 
last messages of love. ‘ Promise me that you 
will, before even you go to your own home,’ 
he said. To pacify him, I promised. Soon 
after the fatal black sickness came on and he 
died. We buried him in an English cemetery, 
and when our ship had returned, and had 
paid off, I went to Paris to execute my 
melancholy errand. Being a sad muff in the 
house of mourning, I was not long about it, 
for I do not like to intrude upon grief when 
I can be of no possible service. I spent a 
day wandering about the city of palaces, 
intending to take a night train to Dieppe, 
when I was again frustrated by what appeared 
to be at first a dreadfully untoward incident. 
I was enjoying some coffee and a paper in a 
restaurant, when I was disturbed by two 
Frenchmen, who, from occasionally snapping 
at each other, got into a violent altercation. I 
did not consider it my business to interfere, 
till from vociferated insults they proceeded to 
blows. Then I threw myself in between them 
and remonstrated, but without success, for 
one of them rushed on the other with a knife. 
Before I could ward the blow, there was a 
heavy fall, an open wound, and a form appar- 
ently lifeless. Waiters rushed in. The man 
who had struck the blow stood powerless to 
make his escape; but with satanic coolness 
when I said to him, ‘ What have you done?’ 
he answered, ‘ C’est vous.’ 

“ Mixing myself up at once with the crowd, 
I managed to escape, but a feeling of fear to 
which I was a stranger was at my heart. To 
my excited imagination, all the gendarmerie 
of Paris were in pursuit. No witness stood 
between me and the scaffold, and my 
cowardly flight was calculated to lend colour 
to the accusation. 

“JT soon got into the open country and 
then I venturned to relax my speed. The 
avenger of blood, if on my track, was not in 
sight, but that brought no feeling of security. 
I wanted to hide myself for the night, but 
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there was neither inn to shelter me, nor 
forest to cover me, nor even an outbuilding. 
At length I came in sight of a religious house, 
and making for it I met an old priest with a 
kind and venerable countenance. It occurred 
to me to throw myself on his protection. 
Accosting him, I said, ‘My father I am in 
danger. Will you hear and help me.’ 
Courteously, benignly, he acceded to the 
request, and I told my story. He pronounced 
the assistance I sought an impossibility. I 
urged him, and at last he appeared touched 
with my distress and willing to give me an 
asylum, if one could be found. 

“*The house before you is the convent of 
Sainte Marthe,’ he said. ‘I know of only 
one hiding-place for you, and that is among 
the dead. Are you not afraid ?’ 

““*Let it be anywhere. Amongst the dead 
rather than within reach of the sleuth-hounds 
of the law.’ 

“*Tf I give you this strange shelter, will you 
promise to be as silent as the grave? Be- 
trayal to my brother priests would utterly 
undo me.’ 

“ He led the way into a chapel, where the 
tapers were lit for vespers. He touched a 
spring, and a trapdoor, which was concealed 
in the floor, opened, a descent of stone steps 
with a rope banister being disclosed. 

“*The steps are circuitous, therefore you 
must be careful,’ he said. ‘At the bottom 
is a large vault and some coffins, but I do 
not fear that there is any effluvium. We are 
careful to destroy that.’ 

“T wavered. 

Tt will not do to beat a retreat now, the 
nuns are coming, and my credit is at stake.’ 

“‘T began the descent. 

** At four o’clock in the morning—which 
will be before the first matins—I will let you 
out. The Holy Virgin protect you, my son, 
from the gloom and all terrors of the night. 
Benedicte.’ 

“The awning above me closed. I would 
have remained where I was, but the steps 
were not constructed with any reference to 
sedentary accommodation. My eyes grew 
accustomed to the darkness, but they could 
not penetrate its terrible veil. Once I sent 
my foot against a brass plate of a coffin, and 
its clink appalled me. I sat down upon 
another, but I felt it heave beneath the 
desecration. I feared to hear a voice call 
from its low roof for deliverance from the 
narrow walls. Unable to bear the awful 
solitude any longer, I groped my way till I 








found I was near a great stone pillar. I 






could scarcely embrace it with my arms. 
I dropped down beside it, and rested my 
burning temples, with the hammer in them, 
against its chill. I found it as smooth as 
marble. What sort of a place was I in? 
Had it an arched roof, and stately columns, 
and fretted tiles? But the floor was damp 
and dank. Oh, horrible! Did slimy reptiles, 
human fed, crawl along, fatal and noxious? 
I was almost stifled from the want of oxygen. 
What mattered it? The dead breathed not, 
and I was but an interloper. 

“Out of the horrible pit, out of the miry 
clay, I called on God. The first earnest 
prayer that I had breathed for years was a 
De Profundis, while I strangely recalled stray 
passages from a sermon by Bishop Hall I 
had heard read years ago as part of our 
Sabbath service on deck— 

“What shall we do when the light is shut 
in? Oh, my God! I perceive my night 
hastening on apace! Vapours rise, and the 
air begins to darken. Let me bestir myself 
for the while. Let me lose none of my few 
hours, for I may not break prison till I be 
loosed by death.” 

“ It was a different thing to hear those words 
with ocean blue and ocean life around us, 
and a laughing sky over our heads, to think- 
ing upon them amid these ghastly associa- 
tions, and in this strangling atmosphere. I 
was in a worse Valley of the Shadow of 
Death than Bunyan, and sounds above in- 
tensified- the agony that in my highly excited 
condition I passed through. 

“ Hollow, unearthly voices echoed down the 
awful steps I had descended by. By a pre- 
monitory instinct they were unwelcome to 
me. I retreated still further from the vast 
pillar, and as if a kind providence had taken 
me and hidden me in a cleft of the rock, I 
stood behind a wall which formed a complete 
screen.* Do not faint when I tell you what 
I saw. I beseech you, do not faint. How I 


* The author must confess that she has not drawn 
upon her own imagination for this scene. Truth is 
stranger than fiction. While the locality and names 
are adopted to suit her own convenience, the conceal- 
ment of a British officer in the vault of a convent by a 
priest to whom he had appealed in a difficulty, the 
deed of horror perpetrated by some of the fraternity 
with whom he was not in collusion, and the rescue of 
the nun who was their victim, were all narrated as a 
deed of darkness that had come to light and found its 
way into sore foreign newspapers. It is only fair to 
add that she had no opportunity for investigating the 
truth of the story. It may have been highly coloured, 
it may even have been invented, but we cannot rele- 
gate it to the region of the incredible, considering the 
dreadful possibilities of conventual life. 
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could look coolly on from my safe shelter I 
know not. Down they came—two monsters 
that had the fashion of men, and the gown of 
the priesthood, with the mark of the Beast ; 
and with them—what do you think they bore ? 
A young girl in a nun’s dress—a corpse, of 
course ; but what means it ? the hand twitches, 
—twitches three times, and yet she lays 
senseless in their arms! The jabber of the 
demons tells her story. She is a disobedient, 
discontented child of the Church. Since 
her incarceration she has refused Confession, 
prostration before the Host, obedience to the 
superior and the priests. Withal she has 
assumed to be better than her fellow-bonds- 
women, and has flaunted her cold, high 
standard in their faces. Only death can 
subdue that silent will—that quietly enduring, 
obstinate spirit. So this is the death to which 
they devote her. They Jay her down upon 
the stone floor. Its chill*will not waken her, 
for the drug must have its time. From a 
closet in the wall they take-their instruments. 
A coffin is unscrewed, a body taken out, and 
the stupefied girl is put in. They nail her 
down, they return the implements to their 
places, then grinning at each other and 
crossing themselves, they retire. 

*** We will say masses for the repose of her 
soul. When she wakes up, she will be ready 
to make a million promises of obedience if 
one would let her out. She will wish then 
she could take her naughty speeches back. 
But it will be too late! Say your prayers, 
little sister, and go to sleep in the faith.’ 

“ The demons did not return by the stairs. 
They took the body they had removed with 
them, and I could tell by their remarks that 
they would find egress elsewhere. 

‘Where was terror? It was gone. Gone, 
or I could not have acted as I did. My step 


cupboard in the wall. My hand went in 
quest of matches. I found them, and lighted 
the lamp, which shone like a star in the 
gloom. The light cheered me, and involun- 
tarily I hummed that sweet verse— 


‘In darkest shades if Thou appear, 
My dawning is begun ;’ 


and I trust, Emily, that it was the beginning 
of a better day with your wild, thoughtless 
Harry. The rest of my work, was easy. I 
unscrewed the coffin, the dphepents being 
at hand. I took out the lovely appearance 
of death, which was not death, imprisoned 


in my arms. My hand was on her pulsé, 
which told me that life was not extinct. As 
the influence of the drug passed away, it 
quickened, her breath came faster, and 
finally, with a long sigh, she awoke. I had 
not extinguished the light, so to hide her 
situation from her I covered up her face. 

“*Where am I? Who holds me? Not 
you, Father André, I hope. I do not want 
you.’ 

“ The low, sweet, plaintive voice brought the 
tears into my eyes. 

“*To not be afraid, I said; ‘it is not 
Father André, or any of his craft who holds 
you. On the contrary, it is a British sailor, 
weather-beaten and rough, but with a heart 
of oak, if you will but trust to it. Do not un- 
cover your facetil] Itell you where youare. You 
are in a vault under the chapel. Apparently 
you have been drugged.’ 

“She said that she could remember feeling 
ill and inhaling something. Some incense 
burning near her had been too strong for her. 
They had given her something to recover her, 
and she remembered no more. I told her 
what had been done with her during that 
long stupor, on hearing whicl she became 
violently agitated, and I had much ado to 
soothe her. Another hour trailed on. Pre- 
sently, at four by my watch, a slow, cautious 
step was to be heard above, and my deliverer 
came. He called to me, and asked me if I 
could find my way up. I shouted back, 
requesting him to come down. Torch in 
hand he complied. 

“ ¢Saints protect us! 
the lamp lit ?’ 

“The next discovery was more appalling 
still. I and the nun had both risen and 
were confronting him. His agitation was 
pitiable. 

‘“*T gavea rapid recital of the horrors of that 
night and called for justice. ‘ Indeed,’ I said, 
‘if you do not give this young lady up to me 
and allow me to take her from this foul den, 
I will inform the authorities. I will raise 
heaven and earth, but I will avenge her fate.’ 

“The old man trembled. His face was less 
bold than his words. 

“« But consider, rash young man! You are 
here in my power: completely in my power. 
I can make this place your tomb,—will do it 
if you push me to extremities.’ 

“Nay, Father Ambrose, you will not. You 
could not, for you are too good,’ said the 
nun. ‘You know nothing of the dreadful 
things that go on in this convent. Let 
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«What shall I do?’ queried the old priest. 
‘You are both in my power. I could destroy 
you both ; but what were my life to me if did 
it. I have always hated cruelty and wrong. 
Oh, it is the sons of Eli, not Eli, who have 
profaned these holy walls, and Eli’s sin and 
Eli’s curse rests on me. My children, you 
may betray me; but my blood will be upon 
your heads if you do.’ 

“Father Ambrose, you are high’ priest 
here,’ said the girl, ‘and it has been just 
as you say. You are kind,but you are not 
vigilant. You shut your eyes to what will 
give you trouble. Swear then that you 
will search out these dark secrets, that you 
will watch the superior and the priests, and 
take up the cause of the oppressed.’ 

**¢ From this moment I will keep a hundred 
eyes on them.’ 

*“** My abduction here was a crime. My 
life here has been a martyrdom. Do not give 
me back to my tormentors. Let me go, Father 
Ambrose. Do in mercy let me go,’ 

“She seized his hand and kissed it. She 
knelt at his feet, entreating his blessing that, 
having touched the man, she might propi- 
tiate the priest. 

‘“*He could not resist her pleading. Tears 
streamed down hischeeks, and he raised herup. 

“*You have always been wayward and 
refractory,’ he said. ‘ Blood and early educa- 
tion are not easily subdued, but you shall 
depart in peace, on one condition.’ 

“The condition was a terrible oath. 

“Binding or not, we took it without falter- 
ing, and released from our pest-house, found 
ourselves in the open air. 

“ How beautiful was the cool dewy morning 
after a night in the tombs! How the nun’s 
weary eyes hailed the sun rising upon her 
freedom ! 

“The dew gladdened her, the cool air 
strengthened her, yetit waswith much difficulty 
that we reached the town. Her health was 
enfeebled, she said, by her enforced con- 
finement. She had been betrayed into it, 
and had nearly beaten herself to death, 
against the walls of her cage. When we 
entered Paris, all fear of arrest had left my 
mind, or was swallowed up in absorbing 
anxiety for the welfare of my beautiful com- 
panion. I ought to have told you that she 
spoke English, and had nothing of the foreign 
lady about her. She wished to make her 


way to some friends in a small maritime town | 





in the south of England, and I promised to 
escort her on her journey thither. In short, 
Emily, the story is a very painful one, but 
you shall hear it from her own lips. She is 
here: she is my wife.” 

“Then you have forgotten Bertha?” 

“Could you expect a boy’s attachment to 
last all these years? Well, what of Bertha? 
Is she married, Emily? Does she ever think 
of me now?” 

“Had you remained true to her, I should 
have feared to tell you; but what matters it? 
She never forgot you, but whether she loved 
again or not, she allowed—for I cannot say 
encouraged—for some time the attentions of 
a French Count—Emil Beaujolais. An 
engagement was concluded for her by her 
father, with but a cold sanction on her part, 
and she went to school to Paris, for the sake 
of perfecting herself in her future husband’s 
language. To our surprise, before a year had 
expired, she eloped with him, and he took 
her to Cairo!” 

*“Eloped! Went to Cairo!” exclaimed 
Harry, incredulity and disgust all too evident 
in his tones. 

“Tt is as sad as it is strange, Harry. I do 
not think she was very happy. We never 
heard from her—only from her husband. 
After a few months’ gradual decline she died, 
and the Count has not yet returned home, 
or if he has, has not kept his promise of 
visiting Brambledown. I may blame. him 
for the selfishness of his attachment, but I 
believe that he loved her intensely, and that 
he mourns her inconsolably.” 

“The villain!” exclaimed. Harry, his face 
flushed, his eyes flashing fire. 

“ But what matter is it to you?” 

“Come and see.” 

Putting my hand through his arm, I walked 
along the corridor with him. He was taking 
me to see his wife. Pausing before the door, 
he turned to me— 

“Can you bear a shock ?” 

“Yes. Is she then so ugly ?” 

He opened the door. On a couch oppo- 
site lay a figure in a white wrapper. It rose 
as I entered, and advanced towards me. 

Nay, start not, reader, as if one buried in 
grave-clothes, clogged with the cerements of 
the tomb, was before you. My Cousin 
Bertha! Scant preparation! Thoughtless 
surprise! I pushed her from me and fell 
senseless upon the floor. 
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THE CONTRAST. 


FR 
JAX LITTLE withdrawn from the city, 
‘4~\’ From its uproar and busy hum, 
I can see two homes awaiting 

Two men, as they homeward come. 


mn 


In one there is art and beauty, 
Of pictures a costly store, 
We tread on the softest carpet 
As we enter each noiseless door. 


But in spite of warmth and comfort 
We shiver with want and cold ; 

While the husband yearns for something 
To make him forget his gold. 


For Self is the Lord there honoured : 
He rules with an iron sway, 

And all brizht and homelike fairies 
Have fled from that hearth away. 


Let us turn to another homestead 
Lit up with a softer light, 

Where in spite of toil and trouble 
All is cosy and warm and bright. 


[I can hear the children running 
To welcome their father’s knock, 
As the mother’s nimble fingers 
Are busy with baby’s frock. 


Here the evening lamp is lighted, 
And the evening meal prepared, 
While the wife’s eyes mutely question 

How the anxious day has fared. 


Here the husband’s careworn features 
Relax from their sterner gloom, 

Mid the peace and fond affection 
Which dwells in that little room. 


What maketh that humble dwelling 
More rich than the grandest hall ? 
’Tis the love of the One Great Master, 
Which dwells in the hearts of all. 
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THomas Mitter, BAsxet MAker. 
AUTHOR OF “A DAY IN THE WOODS,” Etc. 


BY THE REV. JOHN S. SIMON. 


Part I. | back door of which opened into Sailors’-alley, 

| a widow and her little boy, the latter being 
I is with some difficulty that we/| six years old. This good woman carried on 
ascertain the facts of Thomas| the trades of a dyer and a maker of paste- 
Miller’s life. The biographical| board boxes, and was fighting a hard battle 
encyclopedias help us little. | with poverty; of one thing she was determined, 
Of him, apparently, they know| that she and her son should never touch one 
next to nothing. We have failed to discover | penny of parish pay. It is no wonder that 
any sketch of his career. He himself held} gradually a friendship sprang up between 
out a hope that some day he would lay his | these women whose lot in life was so similar. 
history as an author before the public, but} We shrewdly suspect that “the back door 
that hope does not seem to have been fulfilled. | opening into Sailors’-alley” precipitated 
In 1837, some unknown writer published a matters very considerably. Singularly enough 
brief biography, which Miller says, in his| the two boys each bore the same name, and 
preface to the second edition of ‘A Day in| it is not difficult for us to overhear snatches 

















the Woods,” was like— of talk in which “your Tom” and “my 
Tom” sounds from lip to lip. Mrs. Miller’s 

‘* Old Moore’s Almanack, new, new, neighbour and friend was Mrs. Cooper. Her 

Most of it lies and some of it true.” son now lives in honoured old age at Lincoln, 


after rendering much varied service to his 
We have not caught sight of this production, | country, and, in his ‘last and best days,” to 
so that its scanty help has been denied us. | the Church of Christ. The two boys soon 
However, in our researches we have bidden | grew fast friends and playmates. The differ- 
ourselves be of good hope. Gleaning an ear| ence in their ages was somewhat balanced by 
from this field and that, we have gathered] physical conditions. Thomas Cooper had 
our handful of golden grain, which we <font suffered much and was a weak boy, whilst 
present to our readers. Especially have we} Thomas Miller already gave promise of 
been helped by Miller himself. His works| becoming a sturdy, handsome lad. In August, 
are of such a character as to be almost auto-| 1813, a free school was opened in Gains- 
biographical. We have laid them under heavy | borough, and Cooper and Miller found them- 
tribute; and he shall, at all convenient} selves scholars therein. Their mothers had 
opportunities, speak for himself. succeeded in getting them a share in certain 

Thomas Miller was born at Gainsborough, | charities left by deceased Gainsborough gentle- 
Lincolnshire, on August 31st, 1807. His| men for the education of poor children. 
father was a wharfinger and _ shipowner.| Cooper, more fortunate than his companion, 
From a position of respectability Mr. Miller} was a “Bluecoat Boy,” and, year by year, was 
was reduced to poverty by the failure of a| made resplendent in a blue coat and cap with 
bank and the wreck of his vessels. Going] yellow trimmings; Miller was a “ Whitehart 
to London to see after the insurance of his| Boy,” and received a free education, but had 
lost ships, he disappeared, and was not sub-| to find his own clothes. In his intensely 
sequently heard of. Cast on the world, Mrs. | interesting autobiography Cooper gives us a 
Miller, with her memories of “ better days,” | glimpse into the course of study pursued by 
found a home for herself and her son in a| him and his companions. He says :— 
close square of small dwellings called “‘Sailors’-| ‘The system of Bell and Lancaster, or 
alley.” This alley is situate at the back of| the ‘monitorial,’ was pursued in the new 
the houses which form the long street of} school; and the course of instruction was 
Gainsborough, called Bridge-street. When| limited to reading the Scriptures, writing, and 
Miller was four years of age there came to| the first four rules of arithmetic, simple and 
live in one of the Bridge-street houses, the! compound. Our frequent practice in spelling, 
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and the working over and over of the four|in the dens of the menagerie, By ardent 
introductory rules of arithmetic, formed at/ gazing they fixed them on their memory, and 
least a good preparation for larger acquire-| then rushed home and reproduced elephants, 
ments.” (“ Life,” p. 14.) lions, tigers, leopards, zebras, and gorgeously 

By the side of school instruction other! plumed tropical birds. Plain paper failed to 
influences were at work, carrying on the| express the dazzling glories they had seen, 
education of the two boys. Thomas Cooper | and so paints were purchased and mixed and 
had acquired great skill in cutting out the) brushes were plied, until Noah’s Ark was out- 
shapes of animals in paper, and used to| | rivalled and the puny efforts of the artist. of 
spend hours in making figures of men, horses, | the wild-beast show were cast into the shade. 
cows, dogs, and birds. He, like a true) Soon, to the animals, soldiers were added. 
artist, was filled with an enthusiasm for his | That was a day when the name of the Cor- 
work, and speedily initiated Miller into its| sican tyrant was whispered to shuddering 
mysteries. The boys sat together snipping| infants to scare them to sleep. A universal 
deftly and patiently, covering the cottage| | “thirst for glory ” afflicted the people, and the 
table with amazing representations of animated| tap of drum and the squeak of fife sounded 





nature. The Mart, a festival which occurs |inall market-places. With ribbons streaming 
at Gainsborough at Easter and Michaelmas, | from their caps, tall lads marched from their 
brought “subjects” in abundance for the| village green, never to see its wind-rocked 
young clippers. Then shows were erected, |elms or daisied sward again. In those days 
and mighty-lunged bandsmen blared on their | —from 1811 to 1814—the streets of Gains- 
trumpets and summoned the Lincolnshire | borough were often lined with people waiting 
bucolics and boys to “ walk up” and see the| for old Matthew Goy, the postman. ‘Then 
wonders of the world. Cooper and Miller | there would be a great shout as he rode along 
haunted the outside of the wild beast shows. | “with his hat covered with ribbons, blowing 
There they saw displayed masterpieces of|his horn mightily, as he bore the news of 
scenic art. The royal Bengal tiger lashed|some fresh victory Ciudad Rodrigo, or 
himself with his tail and sprang like a thunder-| Badajoz, or Salamanca, or Vittoria, or St. 
bolt upon the flashing tusks of the loudly-| Sebastian, or Toulouse.” What wonder that 
trumpeting elephant. With wide-opened|serried ranks of British grenadiers marched 
eyes the Bluecoat boy and the Whitehart| over the cottage table, and what incomparable 
boy looked at the vehemently coloured de-| Wellingtons, with telescopes to their eyes, 
lineations of the beasts whichravedand warred| and miserable Bonapartes, with arms folded 
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on their perfidious bosoms, watched the fate 
of battle from afar! Old Abraham Haxby, 
who had been a soldier in the war against 
the Dutch in India, lodged with Mrs. Miller, 
and when the lads came home he told them 
such marvellous tales about elephants and 
tigers as set their young imagination ablaze. 
“Nor,” says Cooper, “were his descriptions 
of guavas, bananas, figs, jacks, and cashew 
apples—your hatful for the value of a farthing! 
—less delicious. Miller and I often vowed 
we would go to that grand fruit country when 
we grew to be men.” And so the scissors 
snipt, and the pencil and the brush delineated, 
and all the while, almost unconsciously, the 
boys were being educated into the mysteries 
of form and colour. 

But the out-of-school time of the boys was 
not entirely consumed in studies of “still 
life.” Cooper had a friend called Job Hol- 
land, who was a little older than himself. 
He says of him :— He was a very simple, 
honest, good-natured lad, who had-no taste 
congenial with mine, save that of bird-nesting. 
Indeed, it was Job who taught me to love 
that delightful recreation, delightful not. so 
much for itself as for the adventures and 
wanderings connected with it. With Job, and 
soon with others, I rambled over every field 
and lane, hill and wood, within three miles 
of Gainsborough. Saturday afternoons, and 
the long evenings in the season, were usually 
devoted to these rambles, except when my 
mother restrained me” (“Life,” p. 18). We 
have no doubt that Miller went on these ex- 
peditions, searching the hedges and trees 
with his keen young eyes, and cherishing: in 
his heart the bird-nester’s creed, that so long 
as you leave one egg in the nest the mother 
bird bids you make free with alltherest. Those 
were happy days, we may be sure, when the 
boys dashed about the spring woods, shook 
the hawthorn blossom from the spray, waded 
through the blue-bells, listened to and mocked 
the vagrant cuckoo, and stole home through 
the meek evening light with their white and 
speckled treasures in their caps. How they 
would fight their battles over again with old 
Abraham Haxby, and make him recall the 
days when he, too, was a lissom lad and the 
world was young ! 

In the autumn season two or three weeks 
of gleaning holidays were usually granted to 
the free-school children, and Miller went 
out into the harvest-field, and came back 
with his sheaf on his head. Little they knew 
who crossed his track on the stubble that 
pictures which would entrance thousands 





were being quietly limned on the memory of 
the widow’s son. 

In after-times he thus recalls these glean- 
ing days. He says, in his exquisite description 
of “The Journey Home :”—“I wandered 
along over pleasant cornfields, whose every 
furrow was familiar to me. Here, like Ruth 
of old, I had followed the reapers to glean ; 
here I first became acquainted with nature’s 
changing moods ; the harvest thunderstorms, 
the black bending clouds, the few big drops 
that herald the tempest, the birds hurrying 
to their coverts, the cattle congregating, were 
pictures which I had treasured. I can well 
remember those days when, with limbs pierced 
by the keen stubble, I bounded across the 
field, and, rabbit-like, burrowed beneath the 
largest cornrick, where the reapers’ baskets 
were deposited, and peeped out from my 
shelter to watch the scythe-winged lightnings 
sweep along, like a troop of fiery stéeds, over 
the illuminated woods. How dream-like! 
It seemed but yesterday when, with the 
yellow corn drooping around my head, I had 
climbed those high stiles, and borne my 
burden home to my smiling mother—had 
knelt at her feet to pray, and retired to sound 
slumber with her blessing, wearied with 
healthful exercise.” —(‘‘ A Day in the Woods,” 
pp. 325-6.) 

The bathing-place frequented by the boys 
was well designed to stir deep feeling in the 
hearts of such lads as Cooper and Miller. 
They did not bathe in the wide stream of the 
Trent, but in a little arm of it, at Ash Croft, 
a part of the marsh called Humble Carr, in 
which lies “Can’dish Bog.” <A notable place, 
indeed! In July, 1643, Cromwell, after 
taking Burleigh House, in Rutlandshire, 
marched to the relief of Gainsborough, which 
was besieged by the Royalists. About a 
mile and a half from the town he met a 
forlorn hope of the enemy of near a hundred 
horse. In a letter which he wrote “To the 
Committee of the Association sitting at Cam 
bridge,” he says :— 

“Our dragooners laboured to beat them 
back ; but not alighting off their horses, the 
enemy charged them, and beat some four or 
five of them off their horses: our horse 
charged them, and made them retire unto 
their main body. We advanced, and came 
to the bottom of a steep hill: we could not 
well get up but by some tracks, which our 
men essaying to do, a body of the enemy 
endeavoured to hinder ; wherein we prevailed, 
and got the top of the hill. This was done 
by the Lincolners, who had the vanguard. 
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hill, we sawa great body of the enemy’s 
horse. facing ‘us, at about a musket-shot or 
less distance, and a good reserve of a full 
regiment of horse behind it. We endeavoured 
to put our men into as good order as we 
could. ‘The enemy in the meantime advanced 
towards us, to take us at disadvantage ; but 
in such order as we were, we charged their 
great body, I having the right wing ; we came 
up, horse to horse, where we disputed it with 
our swords and pistols a pretty time, all 
keeping close order, so that one could not 
break the other. At last, they a little shrink- 





ing, our men perceiving it, pressed in upon 
them, and immediately routed this whole 
body, some flying on one side, and others | 
on the other of the enemy’s reserve, and our | 
men pursuing them, had chase and execution 
about five or six miles. 

“T, perceiving this body, which was the 
reserve standing still unbroken, kept back 
my Major Whalley from the chase; and with 
my own troop, and the other of my regiment, 
in all being three troops, we got into a body. 
In this reserve stood General Cavendish, who 
one while faced me, another while faced four 
of the Lincoln troops, which was all of ours 
that stood upon the place, the rest being 
engaged in the chase. At last General 
Cavendish charged the Lincolners, and routed 
them. Immediately I fell upon his rear 
with my three troops ; which did so astonish 
him that he gave over the chase, and would 
fain have delivered himself from me. But I, 
pressing on, forced them down a hill, having 
good execution of them ; and below the hill, 
drove the general with some of his soldiers 
into a quagmire, where my captain-lieutenant 
slew him with a thrust under his short ribs. 
The rest of the body was wholly routed, not 
one man staying upon the place.”—(“ Oliver 
Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches.” By 
Thomas Carlyle, vol. i. pp. 156—8. ) 

In this spot the Gainsborough boys were 
wont to swim, and the hills which had 
given back the rattle of the pistol volley, the 
clash of sword and pike, and the thunder of 
the charge, now echoed to the laugh and 
babble of lads let loose from school. An 
eerie place was Can’dish Bog when night was 
falling. Did not a veritable ghost haunt the 
lane of Humble Carr? Let him who doubts 
it read the legend of the Grey Old Ash Tree 
which one of those swimmers afterwards 
wove into verse! (“ Pictures of Country Life.” 
p. 83). With bated breath, and eyes that 
rolled from side to side, and a heart all- 
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“ When we all recovered the top of the | cnshine: did the unlucky lad, overtaken by 


night, steal through Humble Carr-lane and 
past Ashcroft Dike. 

One incident of river life speciallyimpressed 
the boys. The Trent is subject to,the sudden 
rising of a huge wave which ebbs and flows 
twice a day, carrying destruction in its flood. 
As the vast wall of moving water sweeps on, 
it dashes down everything that offers opposi- 
tion to it. The banks of the Trent re-echo 
with the cry “ War agar! War agar!” and 
the boatmen slacken cables and let the vessels 
drift on a short space, or the thick ropes would 
snap like cotton before the force of the over- 
whelming tide. “War agar!” How that 
cry leads us back far beyond Can’dish Bog 
and the ghost of Humble-Carr-lane! The 
boys seemed to have an inkling of its mean- 
ing, and it had its educating force on them. 
Amongst the gods who dwell in Jétunheim— 
sosays the oldScandinavian mythology—there 
is one called Aegir, or Sea Tempest. This 
god rides upon the floodtide that carries 
destruction to the Nottinghamshire and 
Lincolnshire boat and barge men. “ Curious,” 
says Carlyle,—in his lecture on “The Hero 
as Divinity ”—“ that word surviving, like the 
peak of a submerged world! ‘The oldest 
Nottingham bargeman had believed in the 
god Aegir.” The days spent by the side of 
the Trent found a resurrection in after days 
in the pages of Thomas Miller. 

In 1814, “the General Peace” was cele- 
brated in ambitious style at Gainsborough. 
“There was a general holiday, and there 
was a grand emblematical procession. A car 
drawn by six horses held figures representing 
Wellington, Blucher, Platoff, the Czar Alex- 
ander, and other high personages, together 
with the fallen Emperor labelled ‘going to 
Elba.’ There were bands of music in the 
streets, a thanksgiving sermon and anthems 
at church, and feasting parties at the inns 
during the day, with a general illumination, 
bonfires, crackers and squibs at night.” This 
display of processional splendour arrested the 
attention of the young mimics who watched 
it. It was clear that paper figures would 
altogether fail to express the magnificent 
spectacle and so says Cooper, “the next day 
Miller and I laid our young heads together 
and enlisted Bob Mason, and Tom Aram, 
and George Laister, and Joe Cawthrey, and 
Joe Carver, and Bill Tyson, and Jack Barton, 
and George Wimble, and other lads we knew, 
to accompany us on an adventurous expe- 
dition to Lea. Papers were coloured and 
inscribed, and ribbons procured, and flags 
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formed ; and away we went to Lea to try our 
fortunes. I was ‘Wellington,’ and was so 
labelled on the front of my blue cap, and 
Miller was ‘Emperor of Russia,’ and Mason 
was Blucher, and Jack Barton was Prince 
Platoff, and Joe Cawthrey was General Salt 
(Soult was always so named in our hearing), 
and Tom Aram was Bonaparte (for we knew 
nothing of the name Napoleon); and the 
other lads were named after other military or 
regal celebrities. We went to Squire 
Weston’s, and Farmer Swift’s, and Farmer 
Ashford’s, and Mr. Longden’s, and Sir Charles 
Anderson’s ; stood and sung ‘ Awake my soul, 
and with the sun,’ and ‘Glory to Thee, my 
God, this night,’ and other hymns we had 
learned at school, or in the church; gave 
three cheers, after shouting ‘Peace and 
Plenty! God save the King!’ as we had 
heard them shout on the procession-day ; and 
then one of us held his cap for coppers, with 
a low bow. We were well received. The 
beloved and venerable Sir Charles himself 
stood and smiled to hear us; and called us 
‘very good boys,’ as he gave us a real silver 
half-crown. Many a time, in after-life, has 
some old playmate pleasurably reminded me 
of our boyish expedition to Lea to cele- 
brate the ‘General Peace.’” (“ Life.” pp. 
23. 24). 

Whilst the boys were thus, after their 
manner, revelling in the military excitement 
of the time, Mrs. Cooper and Mrs. Miller 
were compelled to look at another question. 
They had both hard work to gain a decent 
living and to pay their way. Rent and taxes, 
bad harvests and dear bread were the doleful 
topics of their conversation. Indeed, wher- 
ever the poor dwelt, the burden of the sad 
song they sang together was the same. Wheat 
flour rose to six shillings per stone. For two 
seasons the corn was spoiled in the fields. 
The rain came pitilessly down on the ripe 
grain, and the rivers in their overflow 
swamped acres of land. When the winter 
came, the bread was so bad that when you 
cut off the crust you might scoop out with 
your finger the middle of the sodden loaf. 
Often have we heard the story of that dismal 
time from the lips of old peasant people in 
the southern counties. They used to tell 
us that sometimes in disgust they have thrown 
a loaf against the wall of their cottage, and 
there it has stuck. Bad bread brought on 
sickness, and so had to be given up. Meat 
was so dear that it could not be bought by 
English cottagers; and Cooper’s dinner of 
“potatoes cnly ” was repeated over and over 





again on the tables of the artisans and 
labourers of “‘ Merry England.” 

During the dreadful winter of 1813-1814, 
when the Thames was frozen over and a fair 
was held upon the ice, the distress was great 
in Gainsborough. Mr. Maw, Mr. Bowen, Mr. 
Palian, and a few other benevolent Quakers 
started a subscription in the town, and they 
were supported by the gentry and wealthier 
tradesmen. Soup, biscuits, potatoes and red 
herrings were served out gratuitously, twice 
or thrice a week, to the poor. The misery 
of the working classes was aggravated by the 
knock of the tax-gatherer, which sounded with 
frightful frequency at their doors. In Bridge- 
street and Sailors’-alley that knock produced 
great trembling. Although Mrs. Cooper and 
Mrs. Miller were sometimes excused from 
paying some of the taxes, when they made 
an appeal to the magistrates, a few of whom 
respected them for their industry and com- 
miserated their hardships, yet this was not 
always the case. With a heavy heart and 
faltering footsteps they had to leave the 
court, again and again, with the vision of the 
bailiffs and the inexpressibly hateful work- 
house looming all too clearly in the distance. 
Indeed, the tax-gatherer calling one day and 
getting no money told them that he would 
distrain on their goods. The two women, 
Thomas ‘Cooper informs us, bent their wits 
to disappoint him. On the day before the 
distraint was to take place, beds, chairs and 
tables were moved in the night to blind 
Thomas Chatterton’s; and when the tax- 
collector came next day to vindicate the 
outraged majesty of the law, there was 
nothing left worth his taking. 

Cooper's comment on this occurrence de- 
serves to be pondered: ‘The poor were 
often driven to such desperate schemes to 
save all they had from ruin, and the curse 
upon taxes and tax-gatherers was in the 
mouths of hundreds—for those years of war 
were terrific years of suffering for the poor, 
notwithstanding their shouts and rejoicings. 
when Matthew Goy rode in, with ribbons 
flying, bringing the news of another ‘ glorious 
victory !’” 

What with taxes, hard winters, and bad 
bread, it was no wonder that when daft 
Martin Jackson, in the early months of 1815, 
went through Gainsborough streets, with a 
helmet on his head, tricked out in a piebald 
dress on which were fastened papers bearing 
the words “ No Corn Bill,” thereby making 
his protest, after his own fashion, against the 
Bread Tax, that shrewd people shook their 
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heads and said: “ Martin is right, in spite 
of all his craziness !” 

During the time of privation, Thomas 
Miller was making creditable progress at 
school. His early friend describes him as 
being “‘all for learning and excitement, and 
for doing something to win fame.” Sud- 
denly, however, his schooldays came to an 
end. 

The year after Martin Jackson’s strange 
march through Gainsborough, young Miller, 
who had only seen nine summers, was sent 
into the country and had to begin life asa 
farmer’s boy at a village near Gainsborough. 
We cannot be surprised at this. We suspect 


| We believe that very varying opinions pre- 
| vail on the subject of ploughboys. It cannot 
be denied, however, that their occupation has 
a poetical side. While such a holder of the 
stilts as Robert Burns stands as their champion 
we are obliged to admit that some furrows do 
lead to Parnassus. Striding by the side of 
his team, driving the glib ploughshare through 
the heart of the earth, or following the course 
of the restless harrow, Miller passed his days, 
glad enough, we suspect, when the westering 
sun bade him unyoke his horses and, sitting 
sideways on the back of one of them, quit 
the heavy fields, and ride home through the 
tender evening-light. Strange thoughts has 





that the struggle to maintain her lad and her- 
self was becoming too great for Mrs. Miller, 
and so the familiar desk and the well-loved 
friends had to be quitted, and the hard world 
had to be faced and fought. 

Although Miller’s schooldays thus abruptly 
closed, yet his education was carried on 
amidst his new surroundings. The great 
Book which God spreads out in earth and 
sky was to be the volume out of which the 
deepest lessons he learned had to be read, 
To him, as to others of the world’s truest 
thinkers and speakers, a voice sounded from 
stream, and meadow, and woodland—“ He 
that hath eyes to see, let him see!” 


| that rough farmer’s lad, as he plies his heels 
and quickens the pace of his steed! He is 
beginning to see the beauty of primrose 
banks and “primrose-coloured skies.” As the 
young spring flowers peep out, his eyes meet 
theirs, and they understand each other for 
ever. The sweet song of the thrush stirs the 
hushed music of his heart, and he sings to 
himself, timidly, almost unconsciously, a 
kindred strain. A new heaven and a new 
earth are unveiled to him, and the old heaven 
and the old earth, which some of us can alone 
see, pass silently away. His ploughboy life 
introduced him also into many a scene of 
rustic employment and pleasure, quickened 
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his power of observation, and supplied him 
in after life with materials for some of his 
most vivid sketches. Speaking afterwards of 
the minute knowledge of country-life shown 
by Bloomfield, in his ‘‘ Farmer’s Boy,” Miller 
says :— 

“A learned and profound critic, without 
this knowledge of ‘fields and farms,’ would 
never enter into the minute details which 
abound in this pure, pastoral poem; would 
not stoop to look at the little molehills 
covered with wild thyme, nor count the spots 
in the bottom of the cowslip: and yet this 
exquisite enamelling is the greatest charm of 
the poem. He (Bloomfield) could not see 
the hair, gathered from rubbing against the 
cow’s hide, on the old hat in which he milked, 
without contrasting his peaceable cockade 
with that worn by the slaughtering soldier ; 
an insect creeping up a plantain-leaf conjured 
up the vast plain which must appear to the 
tiny traveller; nor could the started thrush 
hurry from the hedge without his noticing the 
shower of blossoms she shook from the black- 
thorn when springing from the branch. The 
quarrelsome gander with its broken wing, the 
horse switching its stumpy tail, the hunter’s 
fetlock ‘sucking’ the moistened ground, the 
hounds ranging through the covert ‘one by 
one,’ and the warm grateful breath of the 
cattle which surrounded him whilst breaking 
up the frozen turnips, show by what little 
morsels he managed to make up an exquisite 
picture. The greatest test of true descriptive 
poetry is, that you may break it into the 
smallest pieces, and yet find every bit a 
perfect part of the great whole; even as a 
botanist separates a flower, that he may the 
better understand its wonderful formation. . . 
Bloomfield scarcely looked beyond his own 
neighbourhood, never ventured further than 
his own experience, his field was very limited, 
he only felt at home while depicting what was 
familiar to him ; and his knowledge of books 
was; perhaps, the least of any author who has 
left a name that will be remembered; strange 
as it may appear, this very deficiency in reading 
was not without its advantage—it compelled 
him to look closer into nature, to recall all he 
had ever seen which interested and pleased 
him ; for he says :— 


‘And as revolving seasons changed the scene, 
From heat to cold, tempestuous to serene, 
Though every change still varied his emptoy, 
Yet each new duty brought its shard of joy.’ 


‘How very few authors have, like Bloomfield, 
commenced their career by describing what 





was familiar to them ; imaginative genius has 
often begun its flight in a world of its own 
forming ; fairies, witches, and enchanters have 
been the creations with which they have 
peopled their imaginary realms. ‘This is a 
point which too many have overlooked, 
though certain we are in our own mind that 
whilst Bloomfield was bending over his last 
and awl in a London garret, his memory was 
away in the pleasant fields where he passed 
the happy, though hard, days of his boyhood. 
Backward and backward would he go, amid 


London smoke and a limited landscape of 


chimney-pots, and bring forward, bit by bit, 
almost every incident in his pastoral life, and 
see them the more distinctly through the 
murky atmosphere he there breathed : as ina 
darkened theatre the spectator can better 
behold the magical illusions, which, for want 
of seeing other objects, rivet and fix his 
attention. Every field and footpath would 
rise up before him, the sunlight of morning, 
and the shadows which evening spread, would 
light up and darken a thousand spots which 
his memory had hallowed. ‘Though he saw 
not, like Wordsworth, upon the lake ‘ floating 
double swan and shadow,’ yet he looked 
through the same poetical mirror, and beheld 
where— 


‘A wide extended heath before him lay, 
Where on the grass the stagnant shower had run, 
And shone a mirror to the rising sun, 
Thus doubly seen, lighting a distant w 


“Such little touches as these show the true 
poet; your mere rhymester never looks at 
them, and if he did he would see nothing but 
water: the image deep down meets not his 
eye; a flower is to him only something 
coloured ; a star, a little bright speck in the 


sky ; the song of a bird and the whistling of 


a butcher boy a mere variation of sound.” 
(“ Pictures of Country Life,” pp. 256-8.) 
The minuteness of description which 
Miller points out as a characteristic of 
Bloomfield distinguishes his own works in a 
remarkable degree. We have no doubt that 
the days when he ploughed the upland 
contributed to form those habits of close 
observation which are indispensable to the 
sketcher of rural scenes and the writer of 
rustic poems. He saw “the furrows made by 
the plough as they are turned over, wave wwpon 
wave, smooth and bright if the land is moist, 
and regular as ocean waves when the sea only 
just seems to move in-its sleep,-and.-all the 
winds are hushed.” *-Hes listened to-the 
jingling of the harness, the -whistle of his 
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fellow-labourer, the half-muffled tramp of the 
horses as he grasped the smooth handles of the 
plough. When the field had been harrowed, 
he watched the sower “carrying his wicker- 
hopper or bag before him, his pace regular 
as the pendulum of a clock, his hands ever 
crossing each other, and scattering the corn- 
seed around, so true, and with such exactness, 
that you rarely ever see two grains close 
together ;” and then he came and spread the 
earth over the seed, and watched it afterwards, 
carrying terror into the hearts of flocks of 
plundering rooks, and hosts of finches and 
buntings. One scene of farmyard life seems 
to have impressed him as it does all who 
witness it. ‘ Who,” says Miller, “would not 
like to have this pastoral subject painted 
and hung up in their rooms to look at? 
A spring sky overhead, sunny, and with 
an atmosphere almost of a primrose colour, 
especially when the sunlight was unbroken by 
the tall shadowing elm-trees ; the milk-kits of 
a clean creamy white, and the well-scoured 
bright hoops glittering like silver; the red 
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cow, which Giles was milking, standing in the 
full stream of sunshine, and looking like rich 
red velvet, reflected in gold; Mary, simple, 
sweet, pretty, and singing, her head a little 
aside, and if you looked close, you might 
fancy that you saw her white teeth, her russet 
gown drawn up through the pocket-hole and 
beneath the neck cut a little low, while her 
hair hung down in graceful negligence; the 
mistress, a fine clean specimen of an English 
farmer’s wife, in her deshabille, neat without 
study, as she ever is in the very thickest of 
her work, a little pride about her foot and 
ancle, for gay buckles were worn about that 
period; here a cart-wheel, there a shed; a 
shepherd dog, stretched out and barking in 
the warm beams of the morning, with 
chanticleer crowing on the moss-covered 
railings, a neighbouring pond partly seen 
beside the trees, just to give a lower light to 
the subject—and who, if it were well done, 
would covet a picture more rural ?”—(“ Pic- 
tures of Country Life,” p. 264.) 


Six WEEKS IN SORRENTO AND ISCHIA—-BEFORE 


THE EARTHQUAKE. 


By THE AUTHOR OF 


Ww}APLES, May r4th.—We had a 
delightful drive to Castellamare, 
and on to Naples by train. ‘The 
driver who brought us from the 
station to the hotel kept con- 
tinually signing to us to beware lest anything 
should be snatched from the carriage, and Mrs. 
M bade me hide my watch chain, and 
Canon M told me I might get my pocket 
picked at the first turning; and altogether | 
I gained, rather an alarming impression of 
Naples.’ But I think the driver was alarming | 
us for his own purposes to get an extra 
douceur for his, care; and Mr. and -Mrs. 
M ’s experiences dated from.-twenty years | 
ago, and, now ‘out cela vest changé. -Inthese | 
years the city has grown $0 almost four times | 
its. former size ; the new streets are ass hand- | 
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‘*MORAVIAN LIFE IN THE BLACK FOorEST,” ETC. 


some and as crowded as Cheapside, and a 
great deal more picturesque; the lazzaront 
have disappeared, and the population is 
clothed instead of going naked, or nearly 
so. Sixteen million francs have been ex- 
pended in cleansing and purifying the town, 
and a pleasant fresh air circulates through its 
open squares and thoroughfares. The oid 
vicos and vicoli running up from the main 
streets are picturesque beyond description, 
far more so than those in Rome, and some- 
times they are almost to be compared to an 
eastern bazaar. The churches are numergus 
and richly decorated, 
The theatre of San Carlo. is the largest in 
Europe, with. the.exception of La Scala,at 
Milan; the..Chiaja.and the fine Corso Vittor 
Emanuele . are. perhaps two. of the : most 
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beautiful promenades to be enjoyed any- 
where, and the sight and sounds all around 
are charming and delightful in the extreme. 
Here are the Abruzzi Piffarari in their rough, 
sheepskin clothing, piping and dancing 
beneath our windows. ‘There goes a vendor 
of iced water, with his stone jar on one side, 
and his basket of tumblers, sugar, and lemon 
on the other. At a street corner is a smart 
sherbet-stall, decorated with branches of fresh 
flowering broom; and beneath a quiet arcade 
sit a row of letter-writers, inditing epistles for 
their various clients. A country lass looks 
coy and delighted as hers is read over to 
her. The writer has evidently put her words 
into a form that pleases her. Further on 
two lads lean on their elbows, with anxious 
faces; probably they are answering some 
advertisement, .or offering themselves for 
some situation. There stands a poor woman 
chaffering for a piece of sweet curd laid out 
on a leaf; there are morsels small and large, 
and the largest suits her appetite but not 
her purse. In one arm she holds a little 
swaddled baby upright, with its face out- 
wards. When it cries she lays hold of it by 
its feet and gives it a shake down in its bag, 
whereat it cries more; but we suppose this 
is to give its toes more room to kick in. 
Little open carriages fly about everywhere, 
the horses guided by a bright bar of brass 
across the nose instead of by a bit, the har- 
ness studded all over with polished nails, and 
surmounted on the back by a brazen figure- 
head of some kind of sphinx, or a flying 
dragon, or a flag, etc. 

Waggons move slowly in between, drawn 
not seldom by mixed teams of horse, ass, 
and ox; and here come a file of donkeys, 
staggering beneath the heavy burdens of 
vegetables, wood, or charcoal with which 
their painted panniers are laden. Morning 
and evening, flocks of goats come and go 
through the streets, prettily tinkling their 
bells as they do in Switzerland; and cows 
are led by, with their calves, to be milked 
at the house doors, if required. After dark 
chiffoniers may be seen with their lanterns, 
carried a ¢erre, wandering hither and thither, 
like Diogenes in the market-place looking for 
an honest man, searching for odds and ends 
worth picking up. (Query: Why should they 
be so much more picturesque than our rag 
and bone-pickers?) In the midst of the 
chromatic scale cries of the various errant 
vendors of all sorts of wares is heard the 
horn of the tramway-driver, warning vehicles 
off the rails, and this mé/ange of noises seems 





to continue the whole night through, till 
early dawn arrives with that strange inde- 
scribable stillness which that hour brings 
with it all the world over. 

A propos of looking for honest men, Dio- 
genes would have had to look long amongst 
the Neapolitan coral and tortoiseshell sellers. 
There is a great trade here in these wares, 
and they are to be had at all prices, from one 
franc to many hundreds, and two-thirds more 
than their value seems to be the rule to ask. 
In two instances we have got things at 
exactly one-halif of what was first named, 
and then one felt that one had still been 
cheated ! 

The Chiaja is very prettily planted with 
exotic trees and shrubs of all kinds, palms, 
prickly pears, and pepper-trees amongst 
others. Vesuvius still sends up his column 
of smoke and steam, but does nothing more, 
although more seems to be very generally 
expected of him. 

The night after our arrival we went to San 
Carlo to hear the opera of “Robert le 
Diable,” which was most excellently given. 
The music was perfect, and the dress and 
scenery and getting up altogether capital. 
We all enjoyed it greatly. The ballet, how- 
ever, would certainly never have been allowed 
by the Lord Chamberlain ; the dress of the 
dancers is neither decent nor graceful, and 
would be vastly improved by a foot and a 
half added to the length. The theatre is mag- 
nificent, and the arrangements for entrance 
and exit most comfortable. Of course, we 
have been to the Exhibition and to the Mu- 
seum. The modern pictures in the former 
do not nearly come up to our own Royal 
Academy Exhibition ; but the deaux-arts col- 
lections, both of paintings and of china, are 
rich in the extreme. ‘The Museum is most 
interesting, especially for the Pompeiian re- 
mains : frescoes, mosaics, vases, lamps, and 
jewellery. One might spend days and weeks 
in studying them. 

Sunday was a great féfe, the festival of 
St. Januarius, the patron of the cathedral 
here. On this day and on one other in the 
year his blood, preserved in a small jar in the 
sacristy, becomes miraculously liquefied, and 
is in that state exhibited to the people. The 
churches were most of them much decorated 
with flowers and coloured draperies, and the 
country people, in their picturesque dresses, 
flocked in to the services. In the afternoon 
we drove up to St. Martino. Five o’clock had 
struck as we reached the summit of the steep 
hill, and the church had just been closed. 
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We got permission, however, to ascend to the 
ramparts of the fortress of St. Elmo, from 
which we had a magnificent panorama over 
the bay to Capri and Ischia, Vesuvius, the 
little island of Procida, and down upon the 
flat roofs and tall houses of the town of 
Naples itself. We returned by a steep stair- 
way, which led from the hill summit to the 
fine Corso Emanuele, winding above the bay, 
and commanding beautiful views at every 
turn. 

On Monday we made a pilgrimage amongst 
the churches, and to St. Thomas Aquinas’s 
cells and oratory. The monastery in which 
he was visited by many great princes and 
people of the land is now turned into public 
offices and law-courts. We entered one of 
the latter where a trial was going on. The 
prisoner, a very young man, who looked like a 
student, stood high upon a sort of graduated 
marble platform, guarded by soldiers with 
drawn bayonets and blank swords. I en- 
quired what was his crime, and was told that 
he had assassinated someone. I did not 
quite make out whom, but I am afraid it was 
a fellow student, in some after-dinner quarrel, 
so far as I could make out from what was 
said. When the judge had summed up, he 
was asked whether he had anything to say in 
his own defence, and after some nervous 
twitching of his jaws and gloved hands, he 
spoke with considerable fluency. When he 
came to a stop, the judge looked at him very 
severely, and in angry, indignant tones told 
him that “he had lied.” We could not stop 
to see him removed; but I asked what his 
sentence was likely to be, and was told it 
would not be death. It seemed singular that 
the very first trial that we should happen 
upon in Italy should be for assassination. 
The judge spoke most severely of the crime, 
both in a moral and religious point of view. 
Very picturesque groups of peasants streamed 
up and down the stairs to the courts, and if 
we had had time, we should have liked to 
have looked into another of them. In the 
Church of St. Severo there is a curious and 
beautiful figure of the veiled Christ, recum- 
bent, and carved in marble. As an old priest 
observed, it is a “ cosa rara.” We made our 
way back to the Via Tribunale, one of the 
most charmingly picturesque streets I have 
ever seen, lined on either side with arcades 
of shops, containing all sorts of bright wares, 
fruits and vegetables of every description, 
church decorations, carvers of images and 
vendors of fanciful sweetmeats. Here was 
found a little carriage with much brass stud- 








ding over it, and we were quickly speeding 
down the Via Toledo towards home. We 
spent the afternoon amongst the coral-shops, 
much amused with some of our own bar- 
gainings. One man pointed to Mrs. M——’s 
medal with the Pope’s effigy upon it, and 
solemnly said, “in the name of the Santo 
Padre,” he could not reduce his prices to 
ours; but he took two-thirds of what he 
asked. In another shop we offered exactly 
one-half, and said laughingly that it was all 
we had left in our purses. The people looked 
amused, and the woman cast quite an admir- 
ing gaze upon Mrs. M Her round, fair 
face, beaming with merriment, seemed greatly 
to take her fancy, and clasping her hands, 
she exclaimed, “ Tanto graziosa!” I need 
not say that we got our coral at half price, 
and I believe we might have made any 
bargain we pleased. It is quite true that one 
may do almost anything with Italians, if one 
is only good-tempered and patient. 

May 16th.—Yesterday Canon M , who 
had preceded us to Ischia, to see what sort 
of a place it was, wrote to us to join him 
there, so we started by the steamer at two 
o'clock, and reached the village of Casa- 
micciola at five. The scenery was lovely all 
the way, especially when we passed the steep 
cliffs of the little island of Procida, with the 
town and fortress above. Our arrival here 
was a strange one. A number of boats 
came to the steamer’s side to fetch off the 
passengers, and in one was a courier who 
had been sent down to meet us, as Mr. 











M was not well, and could not come 
himself. The courier handed up a card to 
Mrs. M , and after a struggle we got 





into the right boat, which pushed off, and 
then pushed back for two Germans who were 
coming to the same hotel. They and we 
decided on walking up from the shore, 
leaving our small luggage to follow. The 
smart courier seemed a little surprised, and 
took a mule for himself, while the camertere 
had a horse. One preceded and the other 
followed us, while a whole bevy of donkey- 
men and lads accompanied us, tormenting 
us to engage them, if not for to-day, for to- 
morrow, or the next day. Nothing would 
persuade them to leave us in peace; one 
entreated us in the name of the “Salvatore ” 
to engage him; another told us that he 
was “Antonio,” and that “ Antonio was the 
man for us.” Two more besought us “ not 
to forget Giuseppe and Francesco.” We 


grew perfectly desperate at last, and the 
courier assured them that in this way they 
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disgusted everyone who came to the island, 
and the cameriere reasoned with them, and 
we by turns laughed at and scolded them ; 
but all to no purpose. They came with us 
to the hotel, and the last words we heard 
were “ Remember Antonio !” 

We found a very comfortable room awaiting 
us, large and airy, with a prettily tiled floor, 
in a kaleidoscope pattern of blue and buff; 
the windows opening upon a balcony over- 
looking a large garden planted with palms, 
magnolias, fig and lemon-trees, the Neapoli 
or Japanese medlar, and delicious roses, 
hedged-in by a slope covered with trellised 
vines. ‘To the right through the trees a view 
of the bay and Vesuvius. 

After dinner we wandered about the garden, 
watching the fireflies flitting like jewels or 
sparks amid the shrubs. The first thing we 
heard this morning was that there had been 
an earthquake in the night, and we knew 
then what had caused us to awake at one 
o'clock, and what had occasioned the stir in 
the house. ‘There was one also a few days 
back, which set all the bells ringing, and which 
greatly alarmed the courier, his master tells 
us. Mr.S has been staying here some 
time with his wife and children and servants 
—Mrs. S——- taking the sulphur baths, which 
Mr. M—— is now also trying. After break- 
fast a Pulcinello show arrived, much to the 
delight of Mr. S——-’s two little boys. We 
amused ourselves by watching them and it. 
Our humpbacked Punch is represented here 
by the masked Pulcinello, in his loose white 
drawers and shirt girt round the waist. Toby, 
the dog, seems to take no part in the play, 
but in true Italian style a duel is fought 
apropos of some fair lady, and Pulcinello 
apparently gains the dayin theend. Thisis, I 
believe, the Italian idea of him. The acting and 
declamation, especially the latter, are superior 
to those of our Punch and Judy shows. 

We have taken a ramble along the road 
through the village, and down to the shore. 
We had first to lodge a complaint against 
the donkey-men to the landlord, who gave 
them a good scolding for persecuting us, and 
so we got a little peace. The high road is 
quite a good one now, but only a few years 
ago there was not a wheel to be seen in the 
island, and the first horse and cart created 
quite a commotion, the people assembling 
in crowds to see it. The hill-sides are covered 
with terraces of trellised vines, interspersed 
with uncleared tracts of sweet chestnuts and 
Pine treesy.overtopped here and there by a 





narrow vicos glow with ferns and mosses 
and wild flowers of every hue, and every 
house and hut is a picture in itself—flat 
roofs, walls of pink or ochre, arcades and 
loggias with trellised vines, little domed 
buildings here and there, giving the place a 
Moorish sort of aspect, increased by the dark 
complexions of many of the people. Some 
of the men, with their half-bare legs and 
brown skins, remind me of the fellahs in 
Egypt, and the girls coming from the wells 
with their earthen water-jars poised upon 
their heads look Egyptian too. The head- 
dress of the women is very picturesque and 
becoming—a handkerchief of some bright 
colour, orange, scarlet, green, or blue, folded 
cornerwise over the head, one end hanging 
down the back, the other two crossed behind, 
and brought up to be tied in a large bow at 
the top. Sometimes the point at the back is 
caught lightly up, and tucked in on one side, 
which is prettier still. 

The chief occupation of these islanders 
consists in vine culture and fishing. The 
women employ their spare time in spinning. 
The island is but. five miles by three in 
extent, but it contains a population of five- 
and-twenty thousand. All seem industrious, 
and the ground is well utilized. Little 
patches of Indian corn, bamboos, and vege- 
tables are cultivated on spare plots between 
the vineyards. The vin ordinaire is a very 
pleasant full-flavoured light wine, the colour 
of golden sherry, which I very much prefer 
to the claret species one otherwise gets. 

The hotels seem to provision themselves 
from Naples, and are very comfortable and 
well-ordered, the worst thing in them being 
the beds, and they are dreadful. On a 
groundwork of hard boards is laid a sacking, 
filled with the hard dry leaves of the Indian 
corn, and over that a wool mattress, as hard 
and unyielding as iron. We have had this 
laid below, and the other above, thinking 
that the softer of the two. But how I do 
long for a good spring-mattress. We hear 
that there is to be a grand féte to-morrow at 
Lacco, a fishing village, about a mile and a 
half from Casamicciola. It is in honour of 
Saint Restituta, the patron of fishermen, 
whether in general, or only of this island, I 
can’t say, but I should imagine her to be a 
local saint. Mrs. M-—— says she never heard 
of her before. A woman told us quite 
earnestly this morning that Saint Restituta 
had brought some rough weather to-day for 
the sake of the fishermen, that they might 
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May 18th.—We spent nearly all yesterday 
at Lacco, going down in the morning, and 
again in the afternoon, to remain till ten 
o'clock to see the illuminations and fireworks. 
The latter, however, began only as we came 
away. ‘The whole village and mountain-side 
was lighted up with lines of tiny oil lamps, 
sheltered ingeniously from the wind by white 
and coloured paper shades. Festoons of 
these formed triumphal arches and arcades 
across the market-place, and over and around 
the church porch. A little rocky islet in the 
bay was encircled with light, and a number 
of little barks hovered about, some of which 
were hung with coloured lanterns. Each 
mountain peak showed a crown of light, as if 
it were studded with fireflies. The whole 
effect was very pretty and fairy-like. 

We reached the village in the morning in 
time for the choral mass, given with a full 
orchestra. We were astonished at the good 
music and singing, and at the quiet, orderly, 
and devout congregation—such a contrast to 
Sorrento. It consisted chiefly of women, 
and their bright head-dresses and petticoats 
made a brilliant mass of colour almost in- 
describable. The harmony was wonderful, 
when one considered the individual mixtures. 
Here a girl with an orange skirt and a scarlet 
kerchief ; there another with a plum-coloured 
jacket, trimmed with pea-green braid and a 
green apron ; a woman in a sky-blue dress and 
a crimson and yellow headpiece, and so on. 
The men seemed all to have got new fezzes 
for the occasion, scarlet or brown, with 
broad red border—some of them must have 
been nearly half a yard long. 

The church itself was decorated in every 
part, the whole roof and walls, pulpit, and 
altar, as well as St. Restituta’s shrine, were 
covered—not an inch of the original white- 
wash to be seen anywhere. ‘The artistic 
arrangement was perfect, and all the designs 
in good taste, although not to be called 
ecclesiastical ; indeed, the whole looked more 
like a very prettily got up little theatre, or 
the boudoir of some grand ballroom. but 
the ingenuity with which the most simple 
materials had been turned to effective ac- 
count was what most of all pleased us. The 
groundwork was white tissue paper, or coarse 
white muslin, and on this was disposed tinsel, 
red, blue, and yellow, intermingled with folds 
and draperies of coloured muslin, chiefly 
orange and crimson. Even the rose in the 
centre of the ceiling was done in puffs and 
flutes of this. On one side of the high altar 
stood Saint Restituta resplendent with jewels 


pot) 


and ornaments, branches of coral, chains and 
rings, beneath a gorgeous canopy. To her 
all eyes were turned; and when the first 
grand burst of music came with the com- 
mencement of the Gloria in Excelsis, some 
of the poor women just behind us sobbed 
aloud, and we could hear them crying, “Oh! 
Restituta mia! Restituta mia!” A _ wail 
which sounded to me as if their hearts were 
saying “You have not stood by me.” Pro- 
bably they were mourning some husband or 
son lost at sea. Others prayed very hard 
and earnestly to her, as if hoping against 
hope for the return of one long unheard of, 
and then they would sit down with eyes red 
and heavy with weeping. A little brown- 
eyed lad of about six brought to the priest, 
just before the commencement of the after- 
noon vespers, a packet of long wax tapers, 
tied round with a crimson ribbon, to which 
a ring was attached. It was evidently a 
votive offering to the shrine of the saint from 
his mother. ‘The priest hung the handsome 
ring upon a coral branch, and gave the little 
fellow the relic of the saint to kiss. It was 
a pretty sight, but a sad one, and I prayed 
in my heart that these people might be 
taught of the Holy Spirit no longer to offer 
their substance to idols, or to put their faith 
in the dead, but to place their trust in the 
living God, to ask the Saviour to give them 
that help and comfort which they look for in 
vain from their imaginary Saint, Restituta. 
Some of the women seem to possess a large 
amount of jewellery, good, but of a very 
quaint description. Huge gold earrings, of 
Genoese work, in the form of ships or boats, 
hanging down quite to their shoulders, quan- 
| tities of rings, perhaps brought by sailor rela- 
| tives from distant lands, and heavy gold chains, 
which must have come down as heirlooms in 
their families, from time immemorial. 
Towards the end of the mass some of the 
| men, carried away by the enthusiasm of the 
| moment, clapped the singers, and called out 
“bravo.” This demonstration was, however, 
quenched in a moment, and was not repeated. 
Outside the church, before and after the 
service, we found ourselves in the midst of 
a curious motley scene. Jugglers, tumblers, 
actors, and orators stood up upon casks, 
beating drums and tambourines, and inviting 
the crowds to enter their booths and witness 
their respective performances. Over char- 
coal embers women were busily frying little 
fish or vegetables in batter ; iced water was 
cried about, a glass for five centesimi, with a 
|few drops of anisetto in it to take off the 
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chill. Stalls of gingerbread displayed won- 
derful devices, including St. Peter’s Keys 
and flaming hearts, Under a tent coffee was 
to be had, and opposite to it a temporary 
wine shop had been erected. Of course 
Pulcinello did not fail. He always secured 
an audience, and this time the gallows 
appeared upon the scene, which perhaps was 
omitted the other day out of respect to the 
children. 

The great event of the evening ‘was the 
procession of the saint, accompanied by 
clergy and choir-boys, and a great con- 
fraternity of the villagers dressed in white 
cassocks with sky-blue copes—all carrying 
lighted tapers. The boys were dressed in 
muslin and tinsel, like the church, and sang 
sweetly as they went— 


** Jesu’s heart all burning 
With fervent love for thee.” 


Three tiny maidens followed dressed in 
white muslin, with wreaths on their heads, 
flowers in their hands, and chains and 
jewellery all over them. They held the 
streamers of a large banner, and were led 
by sailor brothers. There was almost a fight 
on the altar steps between the young men 
for the honour of carrying the saint. It was 
ended by the priest turning one young fellow 
out of the church. This was the only bit of 
bad behaviour we witnessed from beginning 
to end of the festival. All the people were 
most civil and pleasant towards us, giving up 
to us the best places, asking whether we were 


The procession had a long round to make. 
The priest gave the benediction with the 
relic to all the houses in the village and the 
scattered dwellings about it. It was nearly 
nine o’clock before it returned to the church, 
which was now brilliantly lighted up with 
chandeliers and tapers, about as pretty a 
sight as anything could be. The people 
crowded in for the final ceremony of the 
‘benediction with the Blessed Sacrament.” 
We only looked in at the door, and then 
turned to see the effect of the illuminated 
village and mountain sides and peaks. It 
was a scene not easily to be forgotten. In 
the distance Vesuvius reared his two peaks, 
a column of white steam ascending from the 
one, the other half lost in haze. In the 
foreground rose a jagged steep promontory 
of the island of Ischia itself, and just beyond 
jutted out a long spur of little Procida, with 
its white castle surmounting it. 

In the market-place was a general buzz of 
talk and movement amongst the crowd, 
eagerly awaiting the promised fireworks. 
We were obliged to leave just before they 
began, glad to find donkeys and donkey-men 
ready and willing to carry us up the hillside 
to Casamicciola. Indeed, they fought for the 
honour (or the money !), and I was reminded 
of the same sort of scene in former years at 
Cairo. 

We are told that the great earrings I have 
described are of Greek origin, and are worn 
only by the married women. Short petti- 
coats and wooden sandals used to complete 





pleased with the féte, and anxious that we 
should understand and appreciate it. 


their costume. The latter one still sees. 
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4) HEY are vanishing slowly—those 
old bookstalls—vanishing one 
by one, pushed aside and crushed 
out of existence by the cheap 
and popular editions with which 
the book world is flooded. ‘ Threepence 
discount in the shilling ” was a sore blow for 
them, but for a while they bore up against it. 
But the tide rose steadily: week by week, 
almost day by day, came something new. 
Authors whose names are “ household words,” 
and authors whose names are half forgotten ; 
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books eagerly sought for and read by the 
majority ; books that had long been relegated 
to that abiding place “every gentleman’s 
library ;” selections from The Talmud, and 
selections from Shakespeare, “The Pickwick 
Papers” and “ The Religio Medici ;” ‘Tom 
Jones” and “Tom Brown.” The huge old 
folios, full of much learning, written with 
much care, vanish away, and a hundred natty, 
handy little volumes take their place. 
Foreign classics, English classics, primers of 
literature, text books of science and art, all 
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the “ ologies ” popularized and compressed, so 
to speak, into anutshell. And thus the rising 
tide has swept away the old bookstalls. Here 
and there you may find one, hardier than its 
fellows, daring the light of day in a great 
main thoroughfare, but for the most part they 
drag on a sorrowful and slighted existence in 
side walks, and out-of-the-way streets, known 
only to such as daily pass along, or to the 
sedulous bibliomaniac, roving from place to 
place in search of some rare volume where- 
with to gladden his soul, gathering together 
books as a miser gathers gold, and fated, like 
the miser, to leave, at his death, the treasure 
so carefully and laboriously amassed to be 
flung aside by his successor. But of that, 
while yet living, the book lover thinks little, 
though month by month the journey lengthens 
to his favourite resorts. One by one the 
members of the old bookselling fraternity die 
out and disappear. One by one the shops 
are closed, to be re-opened generally in some 
other business, But such as remain are all 
the more frequented, and the little, ever 
increasing, ever dwindling crowd around each 
is thus larger than otherwise it would be, the 
great folios are oftener disturbed, the box 
with “ This lot at 3d.” has its contents more 
frequently searched and turned over in the 
hope of some jewel being among the dust, 
and more visitors step inside yielding to that 
unconquerable temptation to the book seeker 
‘a look round the shelves.” Within the door- 
way, half seen, half hidden, lurks the wily 
dealer, waiting for his prey. Watching through 
the window, the changing countenance of the 
would-be customer, who takes up a long- 
wished-for volume, turns over its pages, then 
puts it down again and walks away a few 
paces, but anon steps back again hastily, and, 
securing the coveted prize, departs once more, 
lighter in pocket but happier of heart. 

A gloomy and somewhat reserved man is 
the dealer in old books, generally speaking. 
The times have soured him, the competition 
has left him far behind. His manner is 
formal and distant, thawing only when an old 
and well-known customer visits him, He 
affects a somewhat shabby dress, and wears 
large old-fashioned spectacles, behind which 
his eyes blink continuously, for the days 
passed in the semi-darkness of his shop have 
made him somewhat slow and dim of vision. 
But, nevertheless, he is a man worth speaking 
to, if his heart be in his business. Many 
curious facts may be learned, much informa- 
tion gleaned from him in a half-hour’s chat, 
if he be willing. 





But very few of his customers get so far as 
that, for the customers are but a small per- 
centage of those who pause, as they are 
passing, for a glance at the worn and shabby 
volumes lying on the long, wide board 
stretched outside his window. 

A somewhat motley collection they are, 
too, both the books and those who turn 
their leaves. Elderly men generally—elderly 
women very, very rarely indeed — young 
women sometimes, taking up a faded novel, 
or an odd volume of poetry, and very often 
putting it down with a slight sigh. The 
price is small, but it is beyond their means 
in most cases. Young men stop more fre- 
quently, but they are not of a class whose 
attire denotes a large income or easy circum- 
stances. Now and then some fashionably 
dressed youth—or young man—we have very 
few youths and lads nowadays ; directly they 
leave school they step into manhood—some 
young man will idly take up a volume, generally 
to toss it down again contemptuously, and go 
on his way with the air of one who is con- 
vinced of his own superiority to all around 
him. But other young men there are of a dif- 
ferent stamp, a class of their own. Such asare, 
either by profession or by taste, bookmen ; 
never sellers, seldom buyers, but attracted by 
a bookstali or shop as a bee by a flower. 
Thin and pale they are, as a rule, not over 
well-dressed, sometimes evidently careless in 
their attire. Their minds are full of one 
subject or another, their days are spent in 
some monotonous occupation, and they have 
little time or inclination for arraying them- 
selves to advantage. They are generally 
more or less shortsighted, an evil which 
entails on its victim far more discomfort 
than those who are exempt from it can ever 
realize. Some wear glasses, others struggle 
on without, bending low over the books they 
are looking at. But all—that is, all who are 
really students of this class—have a slight 
depression in their air and mien. There is 
one of them stopping at that old bookstall 
now—a specimen of the race. He takes up 
one book after another, putting it down again 
with a slight smile of contempt, perhaps, or 
an air of indifference ; then, finding one that 
has some charm or interest for him, straight- 
way becomes immersed in its contents. You 
can see by his dress that he is one of the 
great middle class, in its lower strata probably. 
If he were well off, and dressed according 
to his means, he would be “a gentle- 
man.” People would say so, at least. As 
it is, he’s a poor man, and though most of us 






























AT AN OLD BOORSTATLL. 





declare that it is manners, not dress, that 
make the gentleman, there are few of us who 
act up to the opinion we so strongly express. 
There is a look of dissatisfaction on his face, 
not a passing look, but a continuous one. 
There is a jarring note in his life somewhere. 
Probably his tastes and his occupation are 
at variance. - Perhaps, as Longfellow puts it, 
he is one of those to whom there is— 


* A ceaseless strife, 
The discord in the harmonies of life.” 


One of those in whom— 


“ The love of learning, the sequestered nooks, 
And all the sweet serenity of books,” 


are at war with a fate which sends him to 
“the busy market place,” to toil for daily 
bread. If so, he deserves a moment’s pity, 
for there is no man less at ease, than the man 
whose whole nature rebels against his calling, 
and who with some culture is daily brought 
into contact with stronger and ruder natures, 
and daily thrust aside in the race. 





It is the fable of old A®sop repeated every 
day. The brass pot and the earthen, and | 
the latter shivered to pieces by the contact. | 
In the fable, the earthen pot kept clear of | 
the brass one ; in the reality it is not always | 
so fortunate. | 

One by one our friend turns over the! 
books—a motley collection they are too. | 
What is that which he has just taken up ?| 
Willmott’s “ Pleasures of Literature ”—a book | 
well worth reading. By the side of it in a 
little heap are some old, musty copies of} 
foreign books—La Fontaine’s Fables in the | 
original, and that quaint, curious book, ‘ Le | 
Diable Boiteux.” Next to it is that weird| 
story of Chamisse’s “ Peter Schlemihl,” and | 
Louvestre’s graceful volume, ‘ Le Philosophe | 
sous les Toits.” A little further on the row | 
is a tattered copy of the wondrous dream of 

3unyan, “The Pilgrim’s Progress,” and next | 
to the deathless book a curious old volume | 
by one Ephraim Pagitt, entitled “‘ Heresio- 
graphy,” a dictionary of sects and heresies. | 

It dates about the time of the great Fire | 

of London, and, in this nineteenth century, | 


it is strange to read of the divisions that then 
distracted the Christian Churches, in an 
account written by an eye-witness. There 
are two or three names written on the title- 
page, names of those who have been owners 
of the volume—one an Oxford collegian. 
Writer and readers have long, long since 
passed away, and a book, on which much 
care and trouble must have been expended, 
lies, two hundred years after, on an old book- 
stall, carelessly glanced at by an idle passer- 
by. Still, it is something to have one’s work 
last so long. 

On the same board are a number of little 
volumes of different sizes and thicknesses—a 
curious jumble. Kuhe, White, and Congreve, 
Hervey’s Meditations and Massinger’s plays. 
Butler’s Analogy and Marlowe’s Faustus, 
and a score of others. 

Our student takes them up one by one, 
glances at them, and lays them down, settling 
at last upon a well-preserved copy of Bacon’s 
Essays, which, after a pause, having paid for, 
he carries off triumphantly, to the evident 
chagrin of his neighbour, an elderly man, 
who has been watching him somewhat 
anxiously for a few moments past, and who 
was himself doubtless anxious to secure the 
volume. So through the day the little group 
increases and diminishes, comes and goes. 
The books slowly disappear, very slowly, to 
be replaced by others; some few, passing 
from shelf to shelf, from box to box, their 
price gradually lessening, but yet remaining 
unsold. 

The evening draws on, the clouds gather, 
and a few drops of rain, precursors of a 
coming storm, patter sharply down. ‘The 
bookseller comes to his door, looking up and 
down the deserted street, then glances at the 
lowering sky. There will be no customers 
to-night, people won’t stop in the rain to 
read. So he and his boy gather up the 
books, and carry them in with the board on 
which they were packed. ‘The gas is turned 
down, the shutters are brought out, and in a 
few minutes more there is no visible sign left 
of the old bookstall. 

R. STANSBY-WILLIAMS. 
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MK HERE the sunlight and the shadow 
2 Strive throughout the day, 
“© Happy children in the meadow 

Gaily laugh and play ; 

Boasting one above another, 
As they idly roam, 

How will each surpass the other 
When their ships come home! 


We, who smile at childish prattle 
With a stately air ; 
We, who fight a sterner battle 








With our daily care,— 
Though a prudent, grave adviser 
Each himself may deem,— 
Are we really so much wiser 

Than the children seem ? 


Have we not, alas, how often ! 
Through departed days, 

Watched for cold, grey skies to soften 
Into golden haze? 

Looking o’er life’s troubled ocean, 
White with angry foam ; 

Waiting through the day’s commotion, 
Till our ships come home ? 


Hope, that shed a fuller splendour, 
O’er us as we went ; 

Love, that gleamed so true and tender 
With a clear content ; 

Wealth, that might be had for winning 
Peaceful heart and brow: 

These were ours at life’s beginning— 
Are they with us now? 


Still, the children’s happy laughter 
Ripples in our ears ; 

Heedless they of what comes after, 
Careless all of fears. 

Youth and age are linked together, 
Onwards as they roam, 

Waiting both through changing weather 
Till their ships come home. 
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Life iN GREENLAND. 


Sea. From my earliest years I was my 
Pr cae parents’ tenderly guarded treasure, more 
[873%] HEN engaged in the whale| watched over than the precious oil-fed lamp 
BY fishery off the coast of Green-| of the household, or the light wave-riding 
land,” a Danish captain said | “kayak,” and that is saying a good deal. 

to me once, “Iusedtotakea| The “kayak,” with lengthy slight frame- 
great deal of interest in the | work and sealskin covering, dances the Green- 
people who seemed to me to drag out such} land hunter over the icy waves, and enables 
dreary existences, in the frozen wildernesses | him to thrust his deadly spear fearlessly into 
of that country—I mean the Esquimaux—¥| the blubber-lined hide of the whale and 
Greenlanders you would perhaps call them, | narwhal ; but the daughter awaits his return, 
in distinction from the people of Labrador | to help to dislodge the “kayak” from his 
and the northern islands of the Arctic Sea,| shoulder, and chant in unison with his wife 
but they are all from the same stock, and I the words a successful hunter loves to hear. 

used to go amongst them, and hear what they; _ All the days of my childhood passed away 
had got to say. I took all the more interest | on the vast snowy plains inland, and among 
in them asa brother of mine had settled down | the gaunt rocks and icebergs of the desolate 
as a missionary amongst them, and seemed to | seashore, to which my tribe resorted during 
be doing a good work.” | the fishing seasons. How the storm-spirit 


Noorka’s STORY; oR, 


CHAPTER I. 








#¢ 


BORA A | 


“Indeed!” said I, “such a dreary tract of} used to sweep over land and sea, and dash 


frozen country, and such an unprepossessing | his frozen breath in our faces! 
race of natives would offer few inducements | fied him with our many thick skin garments ; 


3ut we de- 


> 


for any one to settle down there, I should have} and let him rush backwards and forwards 
thought ; but perhaps your brother is zealous | beyond us to the impenetrable abysses of ice 


in converting the poor wretches to Chris- 


‘ianity 2” 

“He is; and, although now getting old, 
ne does not talk of returning to Denmark ; 
he seems still to be an active and untiring 
spirit in the Protestant churches, on the 
western shores. ‘There is one very strong tie, 
binding him to his work and his adopted 
country, perhaps you would like to hear what 
it is?” 

I told the captain I should ; whereupon he 
went without a word to fetch a roll of manu- 
script from his cabin (for we were on board 
a vessel which he commanded), and leaving it 
in my hands he remarked— 

“You are fond of strange stories; the 
writer of this one is a very intelligent Green- 
lander, whose name, until she was baptized 
into the Protestant faith, was ‘Nootka.’ If 
you will glance over it, I think you may be 
interested.” 

He left it with me and went away. Exa- 
mining it with some curiosity, I found it to 
be covered with legible writing in the Danish 
language, of which the following is a close 
translation :— 

I am Nootka, the daughter of Olemak. 
The home of our tribe is in the regions of 
eternal ice and snow, far north, by the Arctic 





| that bound the earth. I, myself, used to 
| laugh at his rough greetings, and stand on 


the high shore in my stout reindeer wrappings, 
to watch the hunters sporting in their 
“kayaks,” away out on the green water, or 
drifting on some large iceblock, towards 
another iceblock, where, perhaps, the lazy 
walrusses were stupidly sleeping, taking no 
heed of the death about to be dealt them by 
the unerring spears of our hunters. 

I longed to be a hunter too; but Nootka 
is only Nootka, and must tend the lamps, and 
chew the sinews for sewing together skin 
garments. She must also help to twist great 
cords of whales’ entrails for capturing reindeer 
and sea-monsters ; must shape the household 
vessels from drift-wood, or from the strong 
bones of the whale ; must assist in cutting up 
the big prey when our braves bring it to the 
tents ; and must not eat so much nor so fast 
at the feast which follows, as not to be able to 
cram yet more and more into the mouths of 
the satiated men, till they sink insensible from 
repletion, and the rich blubber oil rolls down. 
their chins and garments unswallowed. I 
was taught to believe that the men in this 
condition were joining in spirit for a little 
while the souls of happy departed ones in 
the kingdom of Aywillailyoo—the one-eyed 
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goddess ; such is the benighted and terrible | tribe, believed that the cold penetrated through 
state in which my country people live, until the | the stretched whale-intestine used for win- 
glorious gospel of Christ comes to enlighten, | dows, and he never made one, preferring to 
and teach them better things. | exclude the biting cold utterly. He liked to 

The women of our tribe used to say to me| be in the continually increasing warmth 
jealously—“ Nootka ought to be happy, since | caused by the smoke of the strong-smelling 
she is the only child of parents richer than | oil lamp and the heat of our bodies; and 
their neighbours, and is saved many a hard-| rather liked than otherwise the odour of 
ship endured by other Greenland maidens !” | slowly decaying seal’s flesh. 

This they said because I pondered often in| We allowed a brother of my father, with 
silence, withdrawing myself from their in-| his family, to share our small home, so that 
cessant chattering, and complaining, and} the smoke of two household lamps, instead 
foolish disputes which ended in nothing after’ of one arose, to add to the black warmth. 
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PROVEN SETTLEMENT, NORTH GREENLAND. 


all. Perhaps it was because I had leisure to Thus we attained to a considerable degree of 
think that I was sometimes unhappy: for | family snugness, seldom venturing outside the 
thinking is dissatisfaction. hut door. 

During the long sunless winter we used to| The snow outside continually floated down 
encamp far inland, on the wild white waste. | from dark skies, often completely burying 
Our huts, or igloos, were made of blocks of our group of igloos, so that all was one level 
solid snow, placed on one another ; when| mass of snow above, and ladders were neces- 
completed, each hut looked like a small cir-| sary if one wished to ascend to repair the roofs 
cular mound. The low entrance was only big/| after a thaw. Sometimes the mischievous boys 
enough to admit of one person crawling/ of our tribe would make good their escape 
through it at a time, and was protected by a| and run about above the house-roofs. This 
short arched tunnel. Not many huts had. was all very well if the frost had bound the 
windows ; my father, like the others of the! snow to the hardness of a rock, but if there 
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had been a thaw, one or other of their legs 
would certainly thrust itself through the 
neighbour’s roof, causing much anger and 
alarm. 

Once, in mid-winter, I crept forth, leaving 
my people inside surrounded by the close, 
misty atmosphere, and snoring on the seal- 
skin-covered snow benches placed round the 
apartment. I ascended by our ladder to the 
top of the roofs.. Although clad in a trebly 
thick coat and pantaloons, and thigh boots 
of rich furred skins, and inner garments of 
costly birds’ skin (sea-raven and eider duck), 
I gasped and shivered in the cruel coldness 
of the outer air. It almost impeded my 
breath, and froze my eyeballs stiff. Yet I 
did not go back, for the sky was cloudless 
and filled with beautiful stars; and I crouched 
down to watch for the awful Aurora Borealis, 
hoping that I might be able to distinguish 
the spirits of some of my ancestors in those 
fearful shootings and playings of glory in the 
sky. I had been told that they played at 
ball with the heads of the walrusses they had 
slain, and that they were dyed in the lamp- 
light of the gods. 

I looked high up into the heavens, darkly 
blue as the deep ocean on a day when the 
sun is with us, but behind clouds, and I 
wondered what the numberless stars might 
be. No one of our tribe could tell me any- 
thing certain about them; but I believed in 
my heart they were dead Nootkas like 
myself. The souls of the hunters might 
doubtless play with walrus heads in the thrill- 
ing Aurora, but the souls of women surely 
burned tranquilly and smally up there! How 
they trembled ; several fell as I looked, and 
what did that mean? They fell a little way, 
not far, leaving a bright track behind. 

Then that for which I waited burst into 
life. Many shafts and shootings, and waves 
of blood-red and sea-green fire careered 
ceaselessly over half the sky-arch, and many 
burstings of noises far away in the air pro- 
claimed that the merriment of the dead souls 
had begun. The reports were like distant 
crashings of mighty icebergs when driven 
together by violent waves, with hissings and 
splinterings. The fire-flashes were of all 
shapes, colours, and rapidities. 

As I looked I thought it strange that we 
Esquimaux should not be able to count 
things beyond the number of our fingers, 
when such vast “tens” were everywhere 
apparent. Even a reindeer herd makes the 
number “ten” to come again and again. 
Before the Aurora had disappeared a hand 








was laid on my shoulder; my father stood 
beside me with angry eyes, and said— 

“Nootka, thou hast still less sense than 
the wooden-brained walrus or inquisitive wild 
reindeer, whose curiosity leads him up to the 
disguised hunter to be slain. ‘Thou hast the 
spirit of a sledge-dog, that the long, cutting 
whip can scarcely keep in subjection.” 

He was angry at my being there, and did 
not quite mean all this. 

Truth to say, I was glad to follow him 
back into the warm, smoky hut; and I said 
within my heart that if yonder little stars 
in the sky were really Nootkas, they had a 
frightfully cold life up there, for they had to 
stay out long after the hunters’ souls had left 
the sky. 


CHAPTER II. 


HEN the spring thaws came, the 
snowdrift—in which our huts were 
embedded—turned to runnels of water. Our 
snow houses staggered, and we had to leave 
them in blackened ruins, discoloured by 
accumulated lamp smoke, and reeking with 
many months’ occupation. 

Our tribe travelled coastwards, crossing 
plains of white reindeer moss already free 
from snow, and barren, rock-strewn uplands 
clothed in solitude and silence, where the 
sky above either hung heavily down with 
grey and black rain-clouds, or lifted up into 
clear blue space, until we arrived at the 
coast, the border of the great roaring, 
tumbling sea, ever so restless and icy. 

Here the sealskin tents were unladen from 
the backs of the women, and set up one after 
the other, until the bleak shore became alive 
and merry with our temporary encampment. 
The fishing business soon commenced, and 
the younger men practised riding upon the 
waves in their long, slender boats, exhibiting 
dexterous feats before the approving eyes of 
the tribe. With marvellous rapidity they 
shot along the billowy surface, dipping the 
long oar first on one side, then on the other. 
So light are these “ kayaks” that a man wiil 
frequently propel his own so cleverly that it 
shall dart right over an opposing one lying 
across its path, and then, to complete the 
show of skill, he will upset himself, “ kayak” 
and all, and turn himself round under the 
water, coming up on the opposite side. This 
he will do many times rapidly, still being 
fast stuck in his “ kayak,” for the covering of 
seal is drawn closely round his waist. 
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How my heart would ache to have a 
“kayak” also! Then would I rival even the 
agile Kotan, a young hunter of our tribe who 
excelled in these sports, and who had once 
killed a “‘nennook” (white bear) with his 
own hand, attended by only two dogs, 

During our journey coastwards Kotan had 
thus spoken to me— 

“Nootka, thou art now old enough to 
have a house-lamp of thine own; but say the 
word, and my tent shall this summer shelter 
thee and me!” 

He was then treading the crisp white moss 
of the plain by my side; but I liked not his 





‘further south. There one may meet tall, 


One day I wandered alone on the shore 
under the great bergs, where the long pendant 
icicles had not as yet dripped themselves 
away. Everywhere among the rocks thick 
dark brown seaweed was strewn about in 
bands and hanks. I pondered over certain 
strange things that had fallen at times from the 
lips of my father’s brother during the winter, 
as we had crouched round the lamps in our 
snow hut; he had been far and wide through- 
out all Greenland, and had visited Friederichs- 
haab, and Operniwick, and Egedesminde ; 
towns lying on our coast leagues upon leagues 














encouragement. 


CHURCH AND COTTAGES IN PROVEN, 


company, and would give him no word of| large people, not of the Esquimaux races. 


| With them he traded away skins and walrus 


Another time, whilst slowly making our | tusks for many curious things. 


way among the rough stones of the moun-) 
tains, he said— 

“Thy step, Nootka, grows heavy and| 
stately as one’ of the lading-women’s ; thou 
art as tall and broad as thy mother, nay, 
taller; thy cheeks are full and soft as the| 
breast of the dark sea-raven ; thine eyes are 
gloriously black and piercing. The souls of| 
thy father and mother will soon be passing 
through their next abode, and their bodies 
danced over by the venerable ‘angekoks,’ 
and where wilt thou dwell then?” 

But I shook my head; that time had not 
yet come; and my heart was full of other 
things than the flattery and suit of Kotan, | 


In describing those strange people he 
said— 

“They are light-skinned; and have no 
storm-spirit, or Aywillaiyoo, or Pamiooli, to 
believe in and invoke. They have marvel- 
lously large strong ‘kayaks,’ big as several 
icebergs put together ; they come from lands 
of fire-monsters and frightful animals beyond 
the sea; and they try to deceive one with 
many falsehoods.” 

Like my uncle, I, too, would go to 
Egedesminde and Operniwick, to see and 
hear these things; but when I said so, 
Olemak, my father, stormed, and I shrank 
into silence. 
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Thus I mused on the seashore, while a 
tempest came heaving up with growing fury, 
for though the long, dark winter was gone, 
the storm spirit was not dead. The sailing 
icebergs were driven hither and thither ; they 
crunched against each other with loud noises ; 
the green waves flew up high in white anger 
against descending showers of rain. 

Every “‘ kayak” was kept ashore, sheltering 
beneath overhanging rocks, where also 
crouched those families whose tents were 
blown down. 

When the wildness was at its height, a 
curious object was seen tossing about amongst 
the icebergs. 

“Tt is a doomed ‘kayak’ of the foreign 
nation,” my uncle pronounced with authority, 
as we stood watching, with our backs against 
the massive rocks ; and, hours after, when 
the storm ceased, portions of the immense 
wooden framework of this strange ‘kayak’ 
came beating ashore at our very feet; and 
holding tightly to some of it came a man— 
pale-faced, lean-limbed—clad in oddly-shaped 
garments. 

He was lifted, lifeless as it seemed, by the 
waves high on shore; and our people hastened 
to draw him farther up. They unclenched his 
hands from the drift-wood, and bore him to 
the nearest tent—that of my father. 

Here, under the care of many assembled 
women, he lay in thin length of body all 
along the folds of reindeer skin. comprising 
our bed; while the whale and walrus hunt- 
ing was renewed, as the storm-spirit had 
passed by. 

After a season, my mother and I were the 
only attendants of the wrecked stranger; we 
gave him food and water when he was suffi- 
ciently recovered, but the thick, harsh words 
he spoke were far from our understanding. 

Then it fell to my lot to sit and watch him 
daily, while my mother was busy with her 
duties. 

Besides those hunters engaged on the sea- 
waves in spearing whales, others of our tribes 
were hunting seals for many miles along the 
coast. I have known my father and Kotan 
sit for hours by holes made by seals in the 
ground, in order to breathe the air when they 
are beneath in some water-creek, and when 
the seal thrusts up his nose for air, the 
hunter’s ready spear descends like lightning, 
and kills the poor animal. « And then with 
what joy the prize is brought into the en- 
campment ! 

Long had I watched one day beside the 
injured stranger, motionless as the ground 





beneath me, and having no thought for the 
absent hunters, when loud yells and shouts 
announced that some seal-hunter had captured 
booty. 

It was Kotan. He sprang into our tent with 
his eyes sparkling, and joy expressed on all his 
countenance, bearing his prize with him. 

“Tt is thine, Nootka!” he cried, laying 
the soft-skinned animal at my feet. 

But this was only an empty compliment. 
And now began a solemn feast with many 
invited guests ; the stranger was also pressed 
to partake. He arose and drew near, as 
Kotan carefully skinned the seal, and cut up 
its scarcely cold flesh into portions for all; 
it was considered too delicate to be cooked ; 
and to devour it raw was a huge delight! All 
the warm blood was saved in a big bowl, to 
be mixed with warm seawater, and to be 
quaffed in turn by the feasters. 

To our surprise the stranger turned away 
from: the banquet in seeming disgust ; but it 
made no difference, they all said ; there was 
the more for others. Everyone ate to his 
utmost limit; so that before long the seal was 
consumed, and most of us so fearfully gorged 
we could scarcely move. 

When I look back on those early days of 
my life, and remember the darkness and 
heathenism which overspread the souls of my 
country people, I cannot be thankful enough 
that the good God in His mercy caused the 
light of Christianity to reach us, and show us 
how to rise above such a degraded condition ; 
although there is many a wandering tribe 
throughout these lands which is as yet un- 
reclaimed from the most savage barbarism. 


CHAPTER III. 


HE hunting season wore on. The 
stranger remained with our tribe, 
capturing the fierce “nennook,” and the 
seals, like our own people. He was taller 
than the tallest amongst us, and was brave 
and kind, and told us he was named Johann 
Holbein. From me, as from the others, he 
learned much of our language; and I heard 
from him of many wonders in return, until I 
longed to see with my own eyes all of which 
he spoke. Nootkas’ heart was no longer with 


the tents, the arrows, and the “kayaks” of 


the Esquimaux; but wandered gladly to the 
countries where cold and ice are rare, where 
flowers brighter than our sweet-smelling 
lychnis grow as thickly as reindeer moss on 
the ground. 
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But when I revealed my thoughts to the 
tall fair-haired “ kodluna,” he shook his head, 
and replied that those countries were far away, 
and little Nootka would be lost and miserable 
im them, and would never learn the difficult 
speech of their inhabitants, nor conform to 
their customs. 

To show me how strange those customs 
were, he took me to the seashore, and bade 
me dash the clear wave-water over my face 
and hands, as he was always in the habit of 
doing. 

I shrank back in alarm, for my nation never 
washes in a whole lifetime ; and to do so was 
to me a horror. 

Then he drew from a pocket of his oddly- 
shaped garments an instrument to pass rapidly 
through his short hair—hair the colour of a 
dog’s eye glowing in the lamplight ; and when 
I attempted to pass it likewise through my 
long, black tangled masses it would not go. 
He laughed at my dismay, and said— 

“ Nootka is amiable and good; she has a 
mind that loves to search out knowledge and 
to drink in teaching even as Olemak drinks 
in warm seawater and seal’s blood ; but it is 
wiser for Nootka to stay where she is.” 

The time came for breaking up our en- 
campment and moving farther south, to a 
place where a‘ national Court of Judgment 
was to be held; for several persons of our 
tribe, having quarrels, were going to attend. 

The stranger accompanied*-us. Much 
travelling brought us to the sheltered valley 
where the arbitration was going ‘on, and 
already many tribes were encamped there 
among the tiny barberry bushes, and the 
willows scarcely as tall as myself. “The rocky 
hills hemming in the vale seemed:as if: wait- 
ing to cast down great brown and black rocks 
to crush us all when we pitched our tents. 

Few people, however, had any such 
thought ; they were all too much occupied 
in making preparations for the national Green- 
land dance, and in disputing about the affairs 
which had brought them so far to get settled. 

At length the time came for the dance ; all 
the people gathered together, leaving a large 
circle for the dancers, who jumped first on one 
leg and then on the other, to the sound of a 
pipe played by a person in their midst. They 
had thrown aside their furry cloaks, and they 
chanted loudly the song of the seal-hunt. 

All this was very pleasant, but what followed 
was still pleasanter. Each one who had 
quarrelled stepped forward alone, chanting 
out. his complaints with sharp ridicule, to 
which the accused replied in the same manner. 








The pipe gave forth shrill notes ; the spectt 
tors clapped their hands, and gave judgment, 
and the summer sun streamed down radiance 
from the sky upon it all. 

It was very grand, I considered, as I ad 
mired my new jacket of fox skin, borderec 
with foxes’ noses and teeth of the musk ox, 
which my father had just traded for with the 
Lapland merchants. Our Danish visitor ad- 
mired it too, and he went everywhere about 
the camping-ground, resting in no place long. 

When the Court of Judgment was ended, 
a proclamation went through the valley that 
Toolemak, the chief ‘‘angekok,” was ready 
to descend to the world of spirits and bring 
up the oracle, so that the goddess Aywillaiyoo 
might communicate with her faithful votaries. 

Crowds of Esquimaux gathered at the end 
of the valley, where the gigantic figure of 
Aywillaiyoo was set up in a large dark hut. 
Most awful was the expression of her stony 
face, her single eye, and her great height. 

I was one of those who fortunately pressed 
in with the foremost of the crowd, for our 
kind Dane, Johann Holbein, had dragged me 
to the front by the hand, and now stood 
beside me. 

One by one the lights were extinguished, 
so that the hut remained im thick darkness 
and trembling silence. 

The Dane stooped and whispered in my 
Car—= 

‘‘ Does Nootka believe that this great sense- 
less idol can truly listen and speak to this de- 
luded people ?” 

“T believe what you have taught me about 
the one true God,” I replied; but the “an- 
gekoks” (priests) ‘were angry at the slight 
sound of our words, for the place was totally 
still, and they cried out that Aywillaiyoo would 
slay us all if silence were not maintained. 

Then succeeded chants and incantations ; 
and the low rumbling voice of Aywillaiyoo 
answered questions and prayers. 

Some of the people were greatly frightened 
some groaned or screamed shrilly ; but I felt 
very brave by the side of the good Johann. 

When the lamps were relighted, the great 
goddess had disappeared to the world of 
spirits, it was said, and we poured forth from 
the hut. 

“What dost thou think, Nootka?” asked 
Johann Holbein of me when we were at a 
distance, half-way across the valley ; “is not 
this a fine imposition ?” 

“Hush!” I answered, “the ‘angekoks’ 
are very jealous about. their goddess, and 
there are people all round us.” 
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But he laughed, and drawing me further | with numbness. It seemed as if my life 
away, he talked again much about the won-| were to become hopelessly benighted and 
drous things I loved to hear—about the) savage, all the more so from my having come 
great God of all the earth, and the real) to a knowledge of better things. 
building up of the great round world. | But when Johann offered my parents to 

“Nootka must learn the Danish language,” | allow me to join the party going to Egedes- 
was one of his sayings now, at which I felt; minde with him, and to place me under the 
ready to fall at his feet, for I longed to be, charge of an old friend there—a pious Danish 
clever and wise, even as he was. | “angekok” or “pastor,” the good of life 

The tribes soon deserted their temporary, seemed to return to my cast-down spirit. I 
encampment in the valley, and dispersed in| gladly begged that it might be so, and made 
different directions. ‘Those who had come. friends with the two Esquimaux women who 
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UPERNAVIK, THE MOST NORTHERLY SETTLEMENT IN THE WORLD. 


from great distances in sledges drawn by 
dogs were the last to go, for the dogs were 
difficult to “bring to,” and to keep in sub- 
jection, they fought so continuously among 
themselves. 

And now our Danish visitor was about to 
bid farewell to our tribe, and be whirled 
away towards Egedesminde in one of the 
dog-sledges belonging to a larger tribe than 
ours. 

On hearing this news, not even the most 
biting frost in blackest winter could have so 
taken away my breath, and have stricken me 


were also to be of the travelling party, 
although their tribe was not on friendly terms 
with ours. 

My father and mother and poor Kotan 
yelled, and tore their hair; but I promised 
to return after a time quite wise and rich,— 
at least, Johann Holbein pronounced all the 
words for me, while I said “ Yes” to every- 
thing. 

At length the preparations were completed, 
and the sledges started on their difficult 
journey towards the southern settlement; I 
was drawn by a strong, fleet team of dogs, far, 
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far away from my tribe. In the same sledge 
was Johann, who talked of many things as 
we posted along. 

The short summer of those inhospitable 
wastes was already drawing to a close, and 
storms of snow overtook us on the way. 
Sometimes the driver, sitting on the sledge- 
front, guided his impetuous dogs over the 
freshly-formed ice of a river. How it cracked 
and hissed as we rushed along! And the 
two people who sat behind us would shout 
out “Eia! Eia!” to the other sledges fol- 
lowing. 

It was a glorious time; the cracks of the 
drivers’ immense whips resounded long and 
sharply on the keen, darkening air, as day by 
day the sun stayed a shorter and shorter time 
on the sky’s edge. 

When we had arrived at Egedesminde, the 
sun had disappeared for the winter. How 
strange and grand this settlement town 
looked to me as we drove over the snow 
in among the wooden and stone houses 
under the bright moonlight! 

Everything was so different from that to 
which I had been accustomed; and when 
we drew up before the house of the Danish 
missionary, I said to Johann— 

“Now I see that it may all be too much 
and too grand for poor Nootka!” 

“This is nothing!” he returned. ‘This 
Egedesminde is a miserable collection of 
huts compared with towns further south. 
But my old friend, Haabgutten, is a good 
man; he will teach you in the classes, and 
make you a learned girl; and the clever 
Esquimaux housekeeper he has will train 
you in domestic matters. You must give her 
as little trouble as you can, for she is old, 
and perhaps a little cross and impatient. 
You will be able to teach your tribe many 
things when you return.” 

‘And thou,” I asked, as my heart misgave 
me, “‘what wilt thou do?” 

“Oh, I! Never mind me, little Nootka. 
I shall go on south, get another ‘ kayak,’ and 
come and see you again some day.” 

He had been part-owner of the vessel 
which was wrecked upon our shores; and 
now he meant to go again to Denmark and 
resume his seafaring life. 


CHAPTER IV. 
FEW hours after, we were sitting in a 


warm room inside the missionary’s 
house, a thick wooden building, which had 


several rooms. On the open hearth by the 
wall a flaming fire burned with a merry 
crackling, and the smoke went up a wide 
chimney. 

Like Johann Holbein, the pastor was stout 
and tall, and kindly mannered; but he was 
old and greyheaded. 

He toasted the flat, black bread by the 
fire, talking all the while; and then spread 
oil on it, and made us eat and drink heartily, 
and asked me many questions. 

The storm-spirit raged outside, but it could 
not disturb the comfort we were enjoying 
within ; the flames danced on the hearth, 
and threw flickering lights’ upon the wall- 
pictures, and upon the bright china and 
metal articles round the room. 

I grew drowsy, and weary of listening to a 
long conversation which I could only partly 
understand ; my long, rapid journeying in the 
sledge must have left me worn and tired, for 
I fell asleep as I sat on the hearth at Johann 
Holbein’s feet. 

* * * * * 

Two years passed away, and I had grown 
to be most unlike the wild Nootka of former 
days. At my baptism into the Protestant 
faith I had received the name of ‘‘Christine,” 
although I should have liked ‘‘ Mary” better, 
but there were several of that name already 
in the settlkement—Greenland women, who 
attended the missionary’s classes. 

The good man had taught me to read 
books, and to lead the hymn singing, and to 
play Danish airs upon his zither ; I could also 
write well ; and the Danish women taught me 
to fashion garments after their patterns. I 
now wore a white cap over my smooth hair, 
once so tangled and rough. I might have 
passed for a daughter of this civilized nation, 
to whom Greenland belongs, but for not being 
sufficiently fair. 

Letters had twice come from my never-to- 
be-forgotten benefactor Johann Holbein, who 
was far away beyond the seas. I was still re- 
membered by him, for his messages prompted 
me to learn more and more diligently, until 
Pastor Haabgutten was afraid I was doing too 
much. 

Twice also news had come to me from my 
tribe, by means of the sledge-drivers ; and 
once Kotan paid me a visit. Many difficulties 
had he overcome to speak with me, and urge 
me to return to the snowy mountains and 
plains of my native wilderness, to the tents of 
my people. Still I pleaded— 

“Not yet, Kotan; go back and tell my 
father that the time has not yet come.” 
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But, carried away by his rage, he struck me 
heavy blows with the ‘handle of his dog-whip, 
and left me vexed and angry. ~ 

It was: months after, when I was toasting 
black bread before the Pastor’s wood-fire, and 
broiling sweet reindeer flesh for his evening 
meal against he should be returned from 
visiting some poor dying Christian in the 
settlement, that an event occurred which 
changed the whole current of my life. 

The night was just such another as that on 
which Johann Holbein had brought me 
hither; and I was singing a song about 
“brave King Olaf” softly to myself, when the 
outer door opened, and with the sweeping 
blast there came into the room a tall fur-clad 
figure, encrusted with frozen snow. 

Down fell my black cakes into the wood 
ashes, as the words were spoken— 

“Ts this Nootka that I see!” 

“Not Nootka, but Christine!” said the 
voice of Pastor Haabgutten, who followed 
him in, 

Nothing can express my delight at the 
tones, for the fur-clad figure was Johann 
Holbein himself, come back as he had pro- 
mised. I danced and wept by turns, as the 
most uncivilized native of the wilderness 
might have done. 

He unwrapped himself from his furs, and 





ashes on the fire, so that I had to toast afresh 
supply, but all the while it seemed as if a 
glorious dream were going on. 

* * * * * 

This happened many years ago. I am 
writing the account of it in the very same 
square old room in the missionary’s house, 
because I have been asked to do so; that my 
history may go forth among kind friends in 
Denmark, who have heard of the Christine 
who was formerly Nootka, but have never seen 
her; and if I have not written in good style, 
like clever people do, it must be forgiven. 

Theworthy Haabgutten is dead, and Johann 
has taken his place in the settlement. He— 
Johann—gave up his seafaring, to devote his 
life to the missionary work in the far north. 
We were married in the quaint old church of 
Egedesmindesoon after his sudden return that 
I have just recorded; so that Christine and 
Pastor Holbein go up country among the 
distant Esquimaux, at certain seasons of the 
year, to carry to them the knowledge of a 
better God than Aywillaiyoo, and the know- 
ledge spreads in spite of the wrath of the 
“‘ angekoks.” 

Christine’s heart burns ever to drive away 
the darkness and superstition which clouds 
the life of her nation ; she will devote all her 
years to this end, in gratitude for having been 











after a while took possession of the mission-| 


. . . ) 
ary’s capacious chair, and I was bidden to! 


take heed of my bread, which was burning to | 





so completely rescued, and trained to civili- 
zation and Christianity. 
GRAHAM. L. CAMPBELL. 





Wituiam Cowper; His Lire, Letters, AND Poems. 


Part I].—rTHE POEMS. 





</re/T was not until he had reached 
"| his fiftieth year that Cowper 
appeared before the public as a 
poet. The Olney hymns had, 
it is true, made his name well 
known to the religious world of his day. 
But the religious world was then, as ever, 
a part only of the world at large; and the 
Olney hymns give but a faint idea of Cowper’s 
powers. Some of them have a sorrowful 
tone, and one—perhaps the best-known— 
gains additional interest as being written just 
before the dark shadow settled over his life. 























The ‘coming event cast its shadow before,” 


and in the verses beginning— 
**God moves in a mysterious way,” 


the writer shows that he clings to his faith 
in spite of his fears. Other hymns in the 
collection have a more cheerful tone, and 
despite the great advance in hymnology 
which the present generation has witnessed, 
many of the “Olney Hymns” still find a 
place in books of devotional song. But the 
Olney hymns would never of themselves have 
made Cowper famous. That result was pro- 
duced by “The Moral Satires” and by ‘‘ The 
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Task,” the latter being the poem with which 
his name is chiefly associated. 

Writing so late in life, he almost inevitably 
assumed a didactic tone, and was also—so 
far as ‘‘The Moral Satires” are concerned— 
under the influence of his friend Newton. 
This latter would give his sanction to no 
poetry which was devoid of a distinctly reli- 
gious bias, and it was necessary for the poet 
to assure him that the livelier passages in the 
poems were simply inserted to prevent the 


| cographer and the poet, each afflicted, each 


| with a tendency to gloom, but each bearing 
| his cup so differently. 

The poems in this volume, though evidently 
the work of a poet, do not rise to the level of 
“The Task.” They are attacks, well aimed 

jand well deserved, upon a world of which, 
however, the writer knew but little. The 
| recluse of Olney, who had quitted the great 
city for ever, was not thereby the best 
qualified censor of its ways and customs. 





world from refusing to read the whole of the| Fifteen years had passed since he had turned 


production on account of the gravity of the 
subjects with which it dealt. Mr. Newton 
wrote a preface for the book ; but this preface 
was omitted at the earnest request of the 
publisher, who, looking at the volume from 
a commercial point of view, was of opinion 
that it would be better for it to appear upon 
its own merits. It comprised eight poems— 
“The Progress of Error,” “Truth,” ‘“ Table 
Talk,” “ Expostulation,” “ Hope,” “ Charity,” 
‘*Conversation,” and Retirement.” At the 
publication of the volume, “Table Talk” 
was put first, being thought the liveliest and 
most attractive of the series. The reception 
given to the poems by the reviewers was not 
altogether encouraging. The Gentleman’s 
Magazine spoke favourably of them, as also 
did the Monthly Review. But the Critical 
Review took a different tone. ‘ These 
poems,” said that authority, “are written by 
Mr. Cowper, who seems to be a man of a 
sober and religious turn of mind, with a 
benevolent heart, and a serious wish to 
inculcate the precepts of morality ; he is not, 
however, possessed of any superior abilities, 
or the power of genius requisite for so 
arduous an undertaking. He says 
nothing new, sprightly, or entertaining, 
travelling on a plain, level, flat road, with 
great composure, almost through the whole 
long and tedious volume, which is little 
better than a dull sermon in very indifferent 
verse on ‘Truth,’ ‘The Progress of Error,’ 
‘Charity,’ and some other grave subjects.” 

Financially speaking, the volume was 
scarcely a success ; but later on, when “The 
Task” had caught the public fancy, it was 
more enquired after. 

For a long while Cowper and his friends 
were doubtful whether or not to submit the 
volume to Johnson. At last they decided 
not to do so. But a copy of the book found 
its way to “Ursa Major” nevertheless. But 
his reception and judgment of it were not 
unfavourable, though no two men could 
vary more—in some respects—than the lexi- 


his back upon London, never to re-enter it : 
and the poems, therefore, are to a great extent 
devoid of that crispness and sharpness which 
should accompany satirical writing. 

Here and there, however, it flashes out, as 
when he depicts the clergyman who spends 
his days in the hunting-field, not so un- 
common a thing in those times :— 


“He takes the field. The master of the pack 
Cries, ‘ Well done, Saint!’ and claps him on the 
back. 
Is this the path of sanctity? Is this 
To stand a waymark in the road to bliss? 
Himself a wanderer from the narrow way, 
His silly sheep, what wonder if they stray? 
Go, cast your orders at your bishop’s feet, 
Send your dishonoured gown to Monmouth-street ! 
The sacred function in your hands is made-— 


9 


Sad sacrilege !—no function, but a trade ! 


Later on, in “ Truth,” anchorite and _her- 
mit come under the lash— 


“ His dwelling a recess in some rude rock, 
Book, beads, and maple dish his meagre stock ; 
In shirt of hair and weeds of canvas dressed, 
Girt with a bell-rope that the pope has blessed ; 
Adust with stripes told out for every crime, 
And sore tormented long before his time ; 
His prayer transferred to saints that cannot aid, 
His praise postponed, and never to be paid ; 
See the sage hermit, by mankind admired, 
With all that bigotry adopts inspired, 
Wearing out life in his religious whim, 
Till his religious whimsy wears out him.” 


Of the two—comparing the hermit with 
the Brahmin—the poet gives the Brahmin 
the preference— 

“ Tf sufferings Scripture nowhere recommends, 

Devised by self to answer selfish ends, 


Give saintship, then all Europe must agree 
Ten starveling hermits suffer less than he.” 


In ‘“Expostulation” the poet addresses 
England, denouncing what he considers her 
faults and failings, and uttering warnings of 
punishment impending. In _ construction, 
this surpasses the other pieces, but, like them, 
is too strongly tinged with the peculiarities of 





the poet’s own views. 
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“ Hope,” “Charity,” and ‘“ Conversation ” 
are all written in the same strain. ‘Towards 
the end of the last-named the poet seems to 
think that he has laid himself open to the 
charge of too complete a pessimism, and he 
hastens to prevent such a charge from being 
brought against him— 


‘¢ Let no man charge me, that I mean 
To clothe in sable every social scene, 
And give good company a face severe, 
As if they met around a father’s bier ; 
For tell some men, that pleasure all their bent, 
And laughter all their work, is life misspent, 
Their wisdom bursts into this sage reply— 
Then mirth is sin, and we should always cry. 
To find the medium asks some share of wit, 
And therefore ’tis a mark fools never hit.” 


In “ Retirement,” the poem which closed 
the series, Cowper found a subject suitable to 
his tastes and habits, and it is therefore the 
best of the series. Was he speaking of himself 
when he wrote the following lines ? 


** Some minds, by nature, are averse to noise, 
And hate the tumult half the world enjoys. 
* * * * * 
To them the deep recess of dusky groves, 
Or forest, where the deer securely roves, 
The fall of waters, and the song of birds, 
And hills that echo to the distant herds, 
Are luxuries excelling all the glare 
The world can boast, and her chief favourites share.” 


Then comes a passage full of interest: for 
in it he depicts his own sufferings and 
SOITOWS. 

Referring to that terrible gloom that again 
and again overshadowed him, he says— 


** This, of all maladies that man infest, 

Claims most compassion, and receives the least ; 

Job felt it, when he groaned beneath the rod 

And the barbed arrows of a frowning God. 

And such emollients as his friends could spare, 

Friends such as his, for modern Jobs prepare. 

Blest, rather curst, with hearts that never feel, 

Kept snug in caskets of close-hammered steel, 

With mouths made only to grin wide and eat, 

And minds that deem derided pain a treat, 

* * * * * 

Their sovereign nostrum is a clumsy joke 

On pangs enforced with God's severest stroke. 

But with a soul that ever felt the sting 

Of sorrow, sorrow is a sacred thing ! 

Not to molest, or irritate, or raise 

A laugh at his expense, is slender praise ; 
* * * * 

‘Tis not (as heads that never ache suppose) 

Forgery of fancy, and a dream of woes ; 

Man is a harp, whose chords elude the sight, 

Each yielding harmony disposed aright ; 

The screws reversed (a task which, if he please 

God in a moment executes with ease). 

Ten thousand thousand strings at once go loose, 

Lost, till he tune them, all their power and use. 


* * * * ~ * 


Cowper’s longest effort, “The Task.” Not 
only was this latter a success, but it led to 
enquiry after the neglected volume that 
had already appeared. The first edition was 
rapidly exhausted, and when a second was 
issued, “ The Moral Satires” were added to 
“The Task,” and they were published together. 


ferring to ‘The Task,’ may yet boast that 
the reflections are naturally suggested always 
by the preceding passage ; and that, except 
the fifth book, which is rather of a political 
aspect, the whole has one tendency, to dis- 
countenance the modern enthusiasm after a 
London life, and to recommend rural ease 
and leisure as friendly to the cause of piety 
and virtue.” 


poet is scarcely correct. In the second he 
is undoubtedly so. Free from the bondage 
of rhyming lines, the blank verse in which 
the poem is written allowed full scope for the 
writer’s powers. And one great merit of the 
scenes which he depicts is their fidelity to 
nature and the ease of the description. Writers 
of his day who dealt with rural life and 
scenery were generally false and stilted in 
their phraseology, and too often invested the 
subjects of their verse with an attractiveness 
which they did not really possess. Palemons, 
Damons, Phyllises, Musidoras ranged through 
their pages. All scenes were bright and 
lovely ; all swains true and tender; all 
damsels fair and winning. But with Cowper 
it is not so. The feeling and its expression 
alike are genuine. Two quotations will suffice 
to show this :— 





And thou, sad sufferer, under nameless ill, 

That yields not to the touch of human skill, 
Improve the kind occasion, understand 

A Father's frown, and kiss His chastening hand. 
To thee the dayspring and the blaze of noon, 
The purple evening and resplendent moon, 

The stars, that sprinkled o’er the vault of night, 
Seem drops descending in a shower of light, 
Shine not, or undesired and hated shine, 

Seen through the medium of a cloud like thine : 
Yet seek Him, in His favour life is found, 

All bliss beside a shadow or a sound.” 
















































Three years passed away, and the 
public, which had almost forgotten ‘The 
Moral Satires,” welcomed the appearance of 


“The poem,” says Cowper himself, in re- 


In the first of these two statements the 





“ How oft upon yon eminence our pace 


Has slackened to a pause, and we have borne 

The ruffling wind, scarce conscious that it blew, 
While admiration, feeding at the eye, 

And still unsated, dwelt upon the scene. 

Thence with what pleasure have we just discerned 
The distant plough slow moving, and beside 

His labouring team, that swerved not from the track, 
The sturdy swain diminished to a boy ! 
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Here Ouse, slow winding through a level plain 
Of spacious meads, with cattle sprinkled o’er 
Conducts the eye along his sinuous course 
Delighted. There, fast rooted in their bank, 
Stand, never overlooked, our favourite elms, 
That screen the herdsman’s solitary hut ; 
While far beyond, and overthwart the stream, 
That, as with molten glass, inlays the vale, 
The sloping land recedes into the clouds, 
Displaying on its varied side the grace 


Of hedgerow beauties numberless; square tower, 
Tall spire, from which the sound of cheerful bells 


Just undulates upon the listening ear, 
Groves, heaths, and smoking villages, remote.” 


And again— 


“ Here, the grey, smooth trunks 
Of ash, or lime, or beech, distinctly shine 
Within the twilight of their distant shades ; 
There, lost behind a rising ground, the wood 


Seems sunk, and shortened to its topmost boughs. 


No tree in all the grove but has its charms, 
Though each its hue peculiar: paler some, 
And of a wanish grey ; the willow such, 
And poplar, that with silver lines his leaf, 
And ash far stretching his umbrageous arm ; 
Of deeper green the elm ; and deeper still, 
Lord of the woods, the long-surviving oak. 
Some glossy-leaved, and shining in the sun, 
The maple, and the beech of oily nuts 
Prolific, and the lime at dewy eve 

Diffusing odours : nor unnoted pass 

The sycamore, capricious in attire, 

Now green, now tawny, and, ere autumn yet, 


Have changed the woods, in scarlet honours bright.” 


But “ The Task” does not confine itself to 
country life. It deals with a wide range of mat- 
ters, social, religious, moral, or philosophical. 
Of method there is but little. Beginning with 
the subject given to him—‘“ The Sofa ”—he 
touches upon a schoolboy’s ramble, a country 
walk, a waste common, gipsies, the South 
Sea Islanders, a fle champétre, and other 
matters, all within the compass of the first 


book. 


The second book is somewhat more 
regular in construction, dealing mainly with 
ecclesiastical matters, though it begins with a 
reference to slavery, and ends with the want 
of discipline in the universities. 
affectation in the clergy the poet is_ severe, 
speaking of such clerics as yield to it as— 


‘Things that mount the rostrum with a skip, 
And then skip down again, pronounce a text, 
Cry—hem ; and reading what they never wrote 
Just fifteen minutes, huddle up their work, 

And with a well-bred whisper close the scene ! 
In man or woman, but far most in man, 

And most of all in man that ministers 

And serves the altar, in my soul I loathe 

All affectation. ’Tis my perfect scorn ; 

Object of my implacable disgust.” 


*“ * * * 
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** A heavenly mind 
May be indifferent to her house of clay, 
And slight the hovel as beneath her care; 
But how a body so fantastic, trim, 
And quaint, in its deportment and attire, 
Can lodge a heavenly mind—demands a doubt.” 


The third book, ‘‘ The Garden,” has more 
unity than either of the preceding ; and the 
earlier passages of the fourth book—‘“ The 
Winter Evening ”—especially the | passage 
commencing— 


“ Now stir the fire, and close the shutters fast,” 


are too well-known to need repetition. 

It is in these, and also in the minute 
descriptions of rural life, that Cowper is at 
his best. 

As an instance of the latter, take the 
following :— 


** The cattle mourn in corners, where the fence 


Screens them, and seem half-petrified to sleep 
In unrecumbent sadness. There they wait 
Their wonted fodder ; not like hungering man, 
Fretful if unsupplied ; but siient, meek, 

And patient of the slow-paced swain’s delay. 
He from the stack carves out the accustomed load, 
Deep plunging, and again deep plunging oft, 
His broad keen knife into the solid mass : 
Smooth as a wall the upright remnant stands, 
With such undeviating and even force 

He severs it away : no needless care, 

Lest storms should overset the leaning pile 
Deciduous, or its own unbalanced weight. 
Forth goes the woodman, leaving unconcerned 
The cheerful haunts of man ; to wield the axe 
And drive the wedge in yonder forest drear, 
From morn to eve his solitary task.” 


The above, quoted from the fifth book— 
“The Winter Morning Walk ”—is only one 
of many passages of the kind. 
Winter Walk at Noon ”—the 
discursiveness of the first two books is again 
noticeable. There is one passage in which 
ithe writer well contrasts knowledge and 
wisdom— 


“ Knowledge dwells 
In heads replete with thoughts of other men ; 
Wisdom in minds attentive to their own. 
Knowledge, a rude, unprofitable mass, 
The mere materials with which wisdom builds, 
Till smoothed, and squared, and fitted to its place, 
Does but encumber whom it seems to enrich. 
Knowledge is proud that he has learned so much ; 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more.” 


Many a passage in this last book might well 
be quoted, did space permit. 


Turning to a wider view, the poet, towards 


the close of his work, looks hopefully forward 
to a restoration of all things to their pristine 
beauty, and, invoking the blessing of the 
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Almighty upon the poem he is just com-| bright sky. In his translations of Horace 


pleting, closes it thus— he succeeds far better. 

Here and there through “The Task” we 

“ All is in His hand whose praise I seek. catch faint echoes of Milton’s grander music, 

+ ne eis poe ae a ep oa acanig though Cowper was no imitator. The re- 

e regar not, though divine € eme. * ° j “2 

*Tis not in artful measure, in the chime production of style arose simply from his 
And idle tinkling of a minstrel’s lyre, own study of the great English poet —a 
To charm His ear, whose eye is on the heart ; reproduction to which all writers are liable 
Whose frown can disappoint the proudest strain, who feel strong admiration for any of the 


r : i - so? 
Whose approbation prosper even mine. masters of song. 


Turn the volume to the last page: the 
dark shadow of sorrow and death had shut 
him in, and the melancholy verses, “The 
Castaway,” were the last that he penned. 


So ends the work that made Cowper'| 
famous. Many of his lighter pieces—“ John | 
Gilpin” among them—have a vivacity and 
ane each meeent nog a age Suggested by an incident in “ Anson’s Voy- 

ay. ut it 1s noticeable that all his ; i Bey’ See rw 
mobic “a passer ages,” that seemed applicable to his own fate, 
best-known productions were owing to the rea : 
vi “jhais ne vee ie he put it into verse, for— 
suggestion of some friend. The “ Olney 








Hymns” were proposed by Newton ; + The ‘* Misery still delights to trace 
Progress of Error,” with its kindred pieces, Its semblance in another's case. 
by Mrs. Unwin; “The Task” by Lady| 


| No voice divine the storm allayed, 


Austen, No light propitious shone ; 
His was not a nature that would have! When snatched, from all effectual aid, 
struck out new paths for itself; the impetus | We perished—each alone ; 


But I beneath a rougher sea, 


must first be given; that secured, his powers, And whelmed in deeper gulfs than he.” 


like his poetry, moved smoothly on in the} 
appointed groove. Of fire or passion his! Though in the poems, as a whole, there 
verse has little. It shows a tender and| is a shadow of gloom which might well be 
kindly heart; tender and kindly even when| spared, yet they are the work of a master- 
bent upon sarcasm or satire. Of his trans-| hand. Had his life been brighter, his lot 
lation of Homer, a modern critic says, The} different, his afflictions less, his writings 
translation is no more a counterpart of the| would have felt the influence of the happier 
original than the Ouse, creeping through its} circumstances ; but they would not necessarily 
meadows, is the counterpart of the A%gean,| have been more valuable or more popular. 

rolling before a fresh wind and under a R, STANSBY-WILLIAMS. 
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? 


Fes/T was a “ May-meeting ”: though| not beside but upon the table, that we might 
fF} it was in no crowded London| see him, for he was a little boy of nine years 
hall we had met, but in a country | old, and this is what he said :-— 
house surrounded by a pleasant! ‘“LaprEs AND GENTLEMEN,—I know why 
garden and by trees rich in| you have come here to-day: it is to hear me 
May’s blossoming beauty. There were, in-| speak. Three years ago I could not speak a 
deed, some features of the conventional May-| word : I was deaf and dumb ; I am still quite 
meeting. ‘Thefe was the chairman to preside, | deaf, but now I canspeak. Andif you know 
with a little band of speakers around him ;| any little deaf child, I hope you will tell his 
there was the table with the inkstand and| father and mother what you have heard 
papers, the water-bottle and tumblers; and | to-day.” 
there was the close-packed audience. But| And indeed what we heard and saw that 
the first speaker called on to address us, stood | day was well worth telling to all in any way 
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interested in the deaf; and of such there must 
be many, since this afflicted class numbers 
about 30,000 in our own country. At the 
Ealing College, where we were assembled, 
the little children before us, all quite deaf, 
some from birth, others before they had 
learned by ear to speak, were under training 
in the German method of lip-reading and 
vocal speech, now widely acknowledged to 
be far superior to the manual system of 
language for the deaf, both as regards their 
physical, intellectual, and moral well-being. 
One by one the little ones were examined 
before us, by the principal of the college, 
who, trained in Germany, is devoting his life 
to this good work. We witnessed every stage 
of progress. A beautiful little girl of three 
years old, very lately come to school, had 
learned to read from her teacher’s lips and 
articulate several vowel and consonant sounds. 
As we heard of the twenty-five inflexions of 
the former, thirty-one of the latter sounds, 
which must be learned ere words can be ac- 
quired, the patience and skill seemed mar- 
vellous which had produced the result 
exhibited in our first platform speaker; not 
that even Bertie’s speech was perfect. Eight 
years’ education is considered necessary for 
this, and he had been under training less 
than three years, and suffered moreover from 
the defect of great chest-weakness ; for this 
alone the exercise of the vocal organs was 
most beneficial. 

We heard the children examined who 
stood in attainment between these two. All 
could write on the blackboard the syllables or 
words or sentences they spoke; all could 
follow the movement of their teacher’s lips 
so as to understand and repeat his words ; 
and very touching it was to see their eager 
watching of his face. 

And now again Bertie came to the front. 

“Get me a piece of chalk,” said Mr. K—— 
to one of his other scholars, who at once 
performed the errand. Then Bertie wrote on 
the board, at his teacher’s dictation, a short 
story about a shepherd and his flock. The 
boy’s writing was excellent, and his spelling 
quite correct. 

“ There should be a full stop after ‘dog,’ ” 
said Mr. K——. 

At once Bertie added the stop and made 
the following letter a capital. 

‘“‘ What is a shepherd ?” his master asked. 

“A man who takes care of sheep and 
lambs.” 

“Am I a shepherd?” 
‘No, you are a teacher.” 





Our May-meeting closed, like most May 
meetings, with united prayer: prayer from 
those once dumb lips which surely God had 
touched. Four of the children repeated to- 
gether the old and dear words, “ Our Father, 
which art in heaven,” and very sweet from 
the lips of these bereaved ones sounded the 
holy words, “ Thy will be done,” “‘ Deliver us 
from evil.” 

All present must have cordially agreed 
with a speaker who afterwards questioned 
the correctness of little Bertie’s ‘‘ No” to Mr. 
K-——’s enquiry, “Am I a shepherd ?” for 
we have it on good authority that it is the 
shepherd’s work to “ bind up that which was 
broken, and strengthen that which was sick.” 

In the refreshment-tent on the lawn we 
again met the children, with whom the visitors 
were speaking and quite succeeding in making 
themselves understood. Gerty, a bright little 
pupil of about eight years old, came up to the 
little girl of three, who was clinging fondly to 
her father, and pointing to her, said anxiously 
to him, “ Not go home ?” 

“No, I am not going to take her home,” 
he answered ; and Gerty ran off, looking much 
relieved, for the tiny girl was evidently the 
special pet of this happy family. 

Glad indeed we were to learn that, chiefly in 
consequence of the international conference 
recently held at Milan, the London School 
Board has now adopted this oral system of 
teaching in their four schools for the deaf. 
Mr. S——,, the director of these schools, was 
that day engaging for them two of the young 
teachers trained at Ealing by Mr. K——. 

It is not perhaps widely enough known 
that three homes have been opened near these 
schools for the little ones who live too far 
away to come from their own homes as day 
scholars. ‘These homes, at Pentonville, Vic- 
toria Park, and Grange Road, are as yet 
almost entirely supported by private effort ; 
and it is sad to learn that it costs a very hard 
struggle to maintain them, and that there is 
now a debt to Mr. S——, the treasurer, of 
4500. The great value of these homes, apart 
from the fact that without them the day- 
schools provided for the deaf would be in 
most cases practically useless, is in their being 
under the management of those acquainted 
with the vocal-speech and lip-reading system, 
so that the education of school-hours is con- 
tinued when the little pupils are. at meals and 
at play. 

We lately heard the cause of this charitable 
work ably and warmly pleaded by the Pre- 
sident of the London School Board. Another 
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speaker on the same occasion, a country| it was to see their wistful watching of those 
clergyman, told us how he had, on arriving/ who spoke on their behalf in words they 
in his parish, found a poor deaf-and-dumb could not hear; and very cheering also, 
boy of twelve fast sinking into idiotcy, who, | and stimulating, to watch in our turn the 
since he had been received into the ffferent bright faces of these little ones, many of 
Park Home, had become quite a different! whom but for such efforts of Christian love 
being : healthy, happy, intelligent. But the | as the present would have been fast drifting 
most eloquent plea was the sight of the | into imbecility. 


children present from the homes; very pathetic | ALICE JANE TURNER. 


FREDERICK Douaass, THE FuGiTivE SLAVE. 


HE publication of the autobio- | What Douglass tells us about his childhood 
4 graphy of this well known! ‘and youth is suggestive as well as informing. 
character and American citizen | Thus, by a happy guess, he puts down his age 

will not probably create the | at sixty-five ; for in days when human chattels 
sensation it would have done a| were not even taught to read, it was regarded 
generation ago ; but the book is, nevertheless, | as inquisitiveness bordering upon impertinence 
one that ought to be read, because such|when a slave showed any curiosity in the 
narratives alone can enable English readers to matter of fixing the year of birth. Douglass, 

realize the true character of that horrible | however, was subject to this African sort of 
thraldom from which the celebrated edict of| curiosity from childhood ; and, indeed, had it 











Mr. Lincoln delivered the Southern States of 
the Trans-atlantic Union. Slavery is one of 
those institutions which has no single redeem- 
ing quality ; it cursed those who ruled and 
those who served; it hardened men, who 
perhaps might otherwise have developed into 
kindly natures, until they became callous 
criminals ; and it converted even ministers of 
the Gospel intodetermined apologists of wrong, 
or even crime. The system, as a whole, was 
so bad that it will not bear full portrayal, so 
that when anyone, in reading what such 


witnesses as Douglass have to say about their | 





been otherwise, we should not have possessed 
his well-written autobiography. He _ took 
notice of all things around him from the first, 
his capacious mind serving all the purposes of 
a diary kept with pen and ink. Like the 
majority of his class who have ever made 
their mark in the world, he had a devoted 
mother, who, as was very generally the case 
under the old slavery regime, too soon dis- 
appears from the scene, no questions having 
been asked concerning her after-fortune. 

The narrative of Douglass’s early expe- 
rience will also impress the reader with correct 








early experience, half suspects that the facts | notions regarding the magnitude of slavery 
are being exaggerated, such fears may be dis-| sixty years ago; for the slaves owned by 
missed, the truth being that much more might | Colonel Lloyd, who toiled on the far-reaching 
be told if decency allowed the recital. | lands surrounding Lloyd’s ancestral mansion, 
Douglass himself is probably one of the most | appear to have numbered at least a thousand. 
interesting characters which the South has | We can hardly wonder that, when once they 
ever produced; and those who desire to| were committed to such a system, men were 
obtain a faithful impression of slavery as it | ‘afraid of allowing knowledge to be imparted 
really existed will do better by following his | to their human property, lest something should 
trustworthy narrative than by believing too|come of the school inimical to their own 
implicitly in the overdrawn and underdrawn | safety. Colonel Lloyd: himself appears to 
pictures in slave-fiction. One page of the | have been neither better nor worse than the 
testimony of a man who draws his ‘materials | average run of wealthy land and slave owners ; 

from actual experience is worth more than | he was proud, arrogant, and without suspecting 
an entire volume of well-meant but still! the fact, he was cruelly indifferent in leaving 
doubtful sensationalism. his herd of dependents to the tender mercies 
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of a brutal Captain Anthony and other over- 
seers. Speaking of his surroundings as a 
child, Douglass. says that there were then 
places in. Maryland which were “seldom 
visited by a single ray of healthy public senti- 
ment, when slavery, wrapt in its own congenial 
darkness, could and did develop all its malign 
and shocking characteristics, where it could 
be indecent without shame, cruel without 
shuddering, and murderous without appre- 
hensions or fear of exposure or punishment.” 
Such was the character of Colonel Lloyd’s 
plantation—a settlement, complete, as it were, 
in itself, beyond the reach of the law, to which 
the master and his taskmasters were of course 
nominally answerable. It was amid such 
surroundings, and while subject to the rule of 
an elderly termagant, named Aunt Katy, that 
the child-slave saw the last of his mother, who 
after her work in the field walked twelve miles 
to see her son, after the interview retracing 
the weary road in order to be at work before 
sunrise. ‘I do not remember ever seeing 
her again,” he remarks; “her death soon 
ended the little communication that had 
existed between us, and with it, I believe, a 
life full of weariness and heart-felt sorrow.” 
His lot was hard in those days, but was not 
so hard as that of some others. 

In speaking of the slave estate in general 
of the great Colonel Lloyd—who at heart 
was a contemptible self-seeker, who would 
condone even murder to serve his purpose— 
Douglass says :—‘ Its whole public was made 
up of, and divided into, three classes—slave- 
holders, slaves, and overseers. Its black- 
smiths, wheelwrights, shoemakers, - weavers, 
and coopers were slaves. Not even com- 
merce, selfish and indifferent to moral con- 
siderations as it usually is, was permitted 
within its secluded precincts. Whether with 
a view of guarding against the escape of its 
secrets, I know not; but it is a fact, that 
every leaf and grain of the products of this 
plantation and those of the neighbouring 
farms belonging to Colonel Lloyd were 
transported to Baltimore in his own vessels, 
every man and boy on board of which, except 
the captain, were owned by him as his pro- 
perty. In return, everything brought to the 
plantation ‘came through the same channel.” 
In a word, the estate ‘was a little nation by 
itself, haying its own language, its own rules, 
regulations, and customs.” 

While there he did not encounter’ any 
exceptional cruelty at the hands of his 
masters ; on the contrary, he was allowed to 
grow and thrive just as any other valuable 
VOL, XV. 





young animal might have been permitted to 
do. Though he did not always get enough 
to eat, he took his turn with the other young 
human stock as they ate their mush from a 
trough in the yard; he had time for play, 
which allowed of his taking notice of natural 
and social surroundings, and had it not been 
for the scolding tongue and too-ready hands 
of the termagant before mentioned, called 
Aunt Katy, he might have passed tolerably 
comfortable days. The nights have to be 
left out of the reckoning, because the grand 
Colonel Lloyd, with all his abounding wealth, 
did not find beds for his slaves. The colony 
was, in point of fact, a place of contrasts— 
the close-fisted meanness which dealt out 
insufficient bad pork and damaged corn to 
the slaves having all been lost sight of in 
the superbly-furnished mansion where Colonel 
Lloyd sumptuously entertained himself and a 
succession of guests. 

Though all this time everything in the 
form of schoolbooks was carefully kept out 
of young Douglass’s way, his education was 
progressing. From the first he was quick at 
noticing anomalies, asking questions, and 
drawing inferences. Why were some people 
slaves and others free? and why were one 
class permitted to ill-use another class and 
to keep them in ignorance? Even tender 
women were savagely beaten by brutal over- 
seers; some were even murdered; and at 
the best of times the gallant colonel’s 
hunting-dogs were better fed and more 
comfortably housed than his human chattels. 
The very songs of the oppressed race, 
hilarious as they sometimes seemed to be, 
are said to have really been wails of sadness 
venting the hidden sorrow of the heart. 

Douglass seems to have belonged to Cap- 
tain Anthony, a kind of satellite of the 
low-minded autocrat at the Great House; 
and when the captain’s daughter Lucretia 
married a man named Auld, the young slave 
was allowed to accompany the family to 
Baltimore. He was extremely delighted. at 
this move, and indeed it was one of those 
turns in life which afterwards proved to be 
providential. Naturally of a kindly nature, 
Mrs. Auld had in her maiden days befriended 
her father’s intelligent chattel, and now that 
she was mistress of her own house, the lady 
still extended the sceptre of kindness towards 
the needy Frederick. Mrs. Auld “was not 
only kind-hearted, but remarkably pious ; 
frequent in her attendance at public wor- 
ship, much given to reading the Bible, and 
to chanting hymns of praise when alone.” 
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Thus, in the course of a week, his condition | request, and failed to discover her egregious 
had wonderfully improved. “In hands so| mistake—as viewed from the standpoint of 
tender as hers,” he goes on to say, “and in| slavery—until the too ready pupil had at- 
the absence of the cruelties of the plantation, | tained to the ability to read short words. As 
I became both physically and mentally much} soon as the more prudent master discovered 
more sensitive, and a frown from my mistress | what was going on, he at once stopped the 
caused me far more suffering than Aunt| entire business; for his ethics were those of 
Katy’s hardest cuffs. Instead of the cold,| slaveholders in general—a state of ignorance 
damp floor of my old master’s kitchen, I was! was the only state of safety ; give a nigger an 
on carpets ; for the corn-bag in winter, I had} inch and he took an ell; and reading the 
a good straw bed, well furnished with covers ;| Bible at once unfitted a person for being a 
for the coarse corn-meal in the morning, I} slave. Interference, however, came too late. 


had good bread and mush occasionally ; for | “ Very well, thought I,” remarks Douglass, 





FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 


my old tow-linen shirt, I had good clean | “knowledge unfits a child to bea slave! I 





clothes.” In comparison with his old quarters 
he had at last lightened upon an £7 Dorado, 
and for a time one bright day succeeded 
another in pleasant succession. 

Until now he had been kept in total 
ignorance respecting the mysteries of the 
alphabet ; but when he frequently heard his 
mistress read aloud, a strange inquisitiveness 
seized him, and with a boldness which 
savoured of inexperience, he asked Mrs. 





instinctively assented to the proposition, and 
from that moment I understood the direct 
pathway from slavery to freedom.” The dire 
effects of slavery on a naturally kind tempera- 
ment was now seen ; for Mrs. Auld not only 
stopped her educational efforts, she flew into 
a passion if she chanced to see the unlucky 
Frederick with a book. Happily for Douglass 
there was no possibility of taking back what 
had been so indiscreetly given. The small 


Auld to introduce him to the art. With a| knowledge he already possessed was nothing 


want of caution, as surprising as it was com- | 
|him to appropriate golden stores whenever 


mendable, the lady acceded to this uncommon 


less than a sort of magic key, which enabled 
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an opportunity offered. In a word, the slave 
was now able to act as his own instructor, 
and he was diligent to the last degree in 
pushing forward his education in secret. He 
soon learned to read fluently ; he learned to 
write ; and, better than all, he came to see 
himself as a sinner in God’s sight, his religious 
adviser having been a good man of colour, 
called Uncle Lawson. Speaking of himself at 
this interesting time, Douglass says “I loved 
all mankind, slaveholders not excepted, though 
I abhorred slavery more than ever. I saw 
the world in a new light, and my great desire 
was to have everybody converted. My desire 
to learn increased, and especially did I want 
a thorough acquaintance with the contents of 
the Bible. I have gathered scattered pages 
of the Bible from the filthy street gutters, 
and washed and dried them, that in moments 
of leisure I might get a word or two of wisdom 
from them.” 

As he grew in years he experienced all the 
vicissitudes of slave life in all their bitterness. 
His owner was a cruel, but canting religious 
hypocrite, named Thomas Auld; but having 
so far lived away from the actual dominion 
of this man, Douglass had fared tolerably 
well. Thomas, however, had a cripple girl 
whom he wished to be rid of, and because 
his relative Hugh refused to keep this poor 
creature, Thomas, in a rage, determined that 
Fred should be recalled, and for the future 
cast in his lot at St. Michael’s. The change 
was a woeful one; for Thomas Auld and his 
wife were as mean and cruel as slaveholding 
could make them ; their miserable depend- 
ents were wellnigh starved to death, though 
still compelled to do their full share of work. 
Some hope of amelioration was inspired by a 
camp-meeting at which “ Master Thomas ” 
was reported to be “converted” ; but after 
witnessing the exciting scene, the young slave, 
chiefly concerned, realized that, although 
a slaveholder’s conversion might benefit his 
dogs, it would not touch his slaves. In the 
face of the great multitude, ‘‘ Master Thomas” 
went into the anxious enquirer’s pew, and 
great apparently was the joy when he “got 
through ”—z.e., gained acceptance, as the 
report ran. ‘Standing where I did, I could 
see his every movement,” remarks Douglass ; 
“‘T watched very narrowly while he remained 
in the pew; and although I saw that his face 
was extremely red, and his hair dishevelled 
and though I heard him groan, and saw a 
stray tear halting on his cheek, as if enquir- 
ing, ‘Which way shall I go?’ I could not 
wholly confide in the genuineness of the 


conversion.” Young as he was, Douglass 
was prepared to accept only one evidence 
of real change of heart on the part of a slave- 
holder—emancipation. Religion, as we all 
know, makes new creatures of its professors ; 
but “ Down South,” at all events, hypocrisy 
made the man-owner more cruel and repel- 
lent in everyday life. It was so with this 
Thomas Auld; for although his house morn 
and even was surrounded with hymns and 
prayers, the slavedriver, for want of the very 
religion he professed. to prize, daily grew 
more contemptible. He feasted the Metho- 
dist ministers on circuit, and starved his 
human cattle. He was a woman-beater, and, 
taking into account the manner in which he 
would quote Scripture to excuse his cruelties, 
a despicable blasphemer. He lived to prove 
that slavery was capable of reducing man to 
the lowest level—a man of infamous life 
would profess to be a humble follower of 
Christ. Even the very preachers were sub- 
ject to the debasing influence, although there 
were, of course, noble exceptions, such as 
that of the Rev. G. Cookman, who perished 
in the ill-fated steamship Presédent. “Not 
often did we get a smile of recognition from 
these holy men,” says our informant; ‘they 
seemed about as unconcerned about our 








getting to heaven as about our getting out 
of slavery.” 

The barriers between the two races were 
everywhere observable, and it was impossible 
but that slavery should stimulate the growth 
of time-serving preachers. Society provided 
nigger pews in the churches, while the railway 
companies ran nigger carriages on their lines. 

In spite of Master Thomas Auld’s ‘con- 
version ” he and his young slave did not live 
amicably together. Starved at home, Fred 
committed the grave indiscretion of going on 
to a neighbouring estate, where a certain Aunt 
Mary in the kitchen—a cheerful contrast to 
the termagant Aunt Katy—was ever willing 
to dispense a comfortable meal ; and in other 
respects he was becoming far too enterprising 
for a slave. He had even presumed with 
another youth to set up a Sabbath-school in 
the house of a free coloured man; but a couple 
of class-leaders with the recently “‘converted ” 
Thomas Auld, armed with sticks and stones, 
one day rushed in upon the assembly and so 
put an end to the innovation. Fred was 
furthermore careless with the horses, and 
hence his master resolved that he should be 
sent to a slavebreaker to be broken in. 

The slavebreaker was a miscreant of the 
name of Covey, who was about perfect in his 
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profession, and a “religious” man to boot. 
Of the average height, he was “ short-necked, 
round-shouldered, of quick and wiry motion, 
of thin and wolfish visage, with a pair of 
small greenish grey eyes, set well back under 
a forehead without dignity, and which were 
constantly in motion, expressing his passions 
rather than his thoughts in looks, but denying 
them utterance in words.” A Mint-street 
burglar would, comparatively speaking, be a 
gentleman if matched against such a being, 
but it was to him that Douglass was consigned 
by his master for a year. The aim of Covey 
was to break the spirit of the too sprightly 
chattel, and by overwork and _ occasional 
brutality he quite succeeded in his endeavour. 
Goaded almost to madness, Douglass escaped 
back to his owner ; but not willing to lose a 
year’s wages, Master Thomas Auld dismissed 
the appeal with contempt, and nothing could 
be done save return to brave the twelve 
months of service out at all hazard. When 
again he was “set upon” by the breaker 
Covey, the chattel suddenly grew desperate, 
floored his antagonist, as well as drawing 
blood ; and such was the cowardice of these 
conscience-scared ruffians, that slaves who 
showed such a temper were oftentimes better 
treated than others of quieter natures. It 
was so in this instance ; for, although the slave- 
breaker remained the bully that he ever was, 
he never again ventured to match his strength 
against that of the hired Fred. From what 
he says, it appears that Douglass had fairly 
determined to stand on the defensive if any 
attempted to chastise him ; but he was happily 
spared the necessity. 

When he was fairly broken in, according to 
the conventional ideas of slavery, Douglass 
was again hired out to a planter named 
Freeland, who, as times went, was one of the 
kindest of masters. Douglass’s theory was, 
however, that while harsh treatment made the 
slave long for a better owner, comparative 
kindness enkindled desires for freedom. It 
was precisely so in his own experience. Able 
to read and write, he was as a leader among 
his less literate associates, and found himself 
able to exercise considerable influence over 
them. A little coterie was formed, who re- 
solved to escape or die in the attempt; but 
the original plot was never carried out, and a 
more effective way of escape some time after- 
wards providentially opened. They designed 
rowing for seventy miles on Chesapeake Bay, 
and then, on coming to the northern end, to 
proceed until they reached free soil. This 
plot was discovered, as it seemed, by an 








informer ; but had the fugitives endeavoured 
to carry it out, they would probably have been 
recaptured. Douglass’s subsequent escape 
was a far more prosaic affair, although, at the 
same time, the feat he accomplished was one 
of such barefaced boldness that its very daring 
averted suspicion. 

When he really planned and carried out 
his plan of escape, Douglass was living at 
Baltimore under Hugh Auld; and while not 
suffering from any exceptional ill-treatment, 
he began keenly to feel the degradation of 
carrying his weekly wages to a white man 
every Saturday night. He was now twenty- 
one years of age, and unable satisfactorily to 
answer the question, ‘‘Why should I be a 
slave ?” he resolved to be free. 

The plan he concocted was ingenious as 
well as daring. He had learned the business 
of ship-caulking, and being thoroughly familiar 
with the subjects and their rigging, he was 
quite able to borrow a mariner’s manner along 
with the clothes. Then, as he had a walnut- 
coloured skin, he borrowed a coloured free 
sailor’s papers, and one morning, as the train 
to the north was already moving out of Balti- 
more station, he jumped into one of the 
carriages, to find himself twenty-four hours 
later in New York. The journey was in 
itself nothing less than a wonderful chapter 
in the history of Providence. 

Nor did God forsake him when he thus 
found himself a stranger in a strange city. 
For aught the fugitive knew to the contrary, 
dangers lurked in the houses, at the street 
corners, and in the most unlikely places; but 
friends were soon forthcoming who found a 
suitable opening. As Douglass was a ship- 
caulker, they recommended his proceeding 
to New Bedford, Mass., and in that favoured 
town he found both employment and sym- 
pathy. In his characteristic style, he thus 
refers to the first free-labour money he earned 
by moving a heap of coal from the street to 
acellar: ‘I went to the kitchen door, and 
asked the privilege of bringing in and putting 
away the coal.- ‘What will you charge?’ 
said the lady. ‘I will leave that to you, 
madam.’ ‘You may put it away,’ she said. 
I was not long in accomplishing the job, when 
the dear lady put into my hand /wo silver 
half-dollars. To understand the emotion 
which swelled my heart as I clasped this 
money—realizing that I had no master who 
could take it from me, that tt was mine, that 
my hands were my own, and could earn more 
of the precious coin—one must have been in 
some sense himself a slave.” 
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His escape took place in the summer of 
1838; and having commenced his public 
career as a Methodist local preacher at New 
Bedford, he has, for something like forty years, 
been highly distinguished both as a preacher 
and a writer in the interests of slave eman- 
cipation. He travelled in this service through 
the free states, and through the three kingdoms 
of Great Britain. He has lived to see his own 
principles triumph in that great civil war, which 
was long inevitable, and which ended in the 
complete freedom of the coloured race. 

Originally published during the last few 
months in the United States, “‘ The Life and 
Times of Frederick Douglass ” has recently 
been sent forth in this country from the office 
of Zhe Christian Age. With its preface by 


Mr. Bright, its appendices by Dr. Thomas 
and G. L. Ruffin, and the notes interspersed 
by Mr. Lobb, the publisher, the volume is 
somewhat heavily weighted with extraneous 
matter ; but the quality of the entertainment 
is of a high order of merit throughout. In 
a word, the narrative of Douglass’s experience 
until he was twenty-one is perhaps the most 
trustworthy picture of slavery extant ; and all 
who would understand the connection be- 
tween slavery and the civil war must read 
what Douglass has to say. No man was 
better qualified than such a champion of 
freedom to expose the hypocritcial pretensions 
of the Southern leaders. 
G. H. PIKE. 


~<BRECRG-0- 


GoLtpeEN Hours witH “THE Book.” 


XXIX.—SATAN’S DEVICES. 


the penitent. They were to restore him in 


| the spirit of meekness. “I beseech you, 


“ Lest Satan should get an advantage of us : for we 
are not ignorant of his devices.”—2 Corinthians ii. 11. 


that ye would confirm your love to him 
. lest Satan should get an advantage 


| of us: for we are not ignorant of his devices.” 


tulates with the Corinthians as 
to certain shocking irregularities, 
one of which in particular had 
aroused his indignation and 
abhorrence. A member of the church had 
married his step-mother, and that in his 
father’s lifetime. It seems amazing that so! 
gross a case could be tolerated for a moment, 
but the general laxity of morals in that 
heathen city had doubtless weakened the 
fidelity of the Christian elders. ‘The report! 
of this grievous scandal came to Paul at 
Philippi, and drew forth the most indignant 
words to be found in all his writings. He 
directed the elders to convene a meeting) 
and solemnly expel the offender from the 
church: in his own words, “To deliver him 
to Satan, for the destruction of the flesh, that 
the spirit may be saved in the day of the 
Lord Jesus.” 

The effect was salutary. The incestuous | 
person was so deeply convinced of his 
wickedness that he was likely to be “‘ swallowed 
up of overmuch sorrow.” But as before the 
elders were too lax, now they were too strin- 
gent, so that the Apostle had to intercede for 


i? iP N a former letter the Apostle expos- 








We know of his craftiness and dishonesty— 
how subtle are his wiles to injure souls: and 
get them into his power. ‘The phrase to 
“get an advantage,” is rightly used where 
Satan would beat the church with her own 
weapons. In this case, he would take 
advantage of her discipline to cause the 
mourner to despair. By inducing them to 
act with undue severity, he would at once 
destroy a soul, and injure the cause of 
Christ. 

Satan is neither dead nor sleeping. He is 
our “ adversary ” to-day—*‘ seeking whom he 
may devour,” sometimes as “ a roaring lion,” 


| but oftener as “an angel of light.” 


It is written, “Be not highminded, but 
fear,” and the caution sinks deep into the 


| hearts of God’s people. We know that there 
| are many things to throw us down, the fear 


of which has often driven us to prayer. The 
grace of fear, given as a safeguard, Satan 
perverts into a snare. He turns against us 
one of our best weapons of defence, and 


| would persuade us to thrust it into our own 


bosoms. That our difficulties are great, our 
foes strong, ourselves feeble, is all quite true, 
and it is important that we should be aware 
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of it; but it is a common device of Satan to 
exaggerate our difficulties to our hurt. That 
God is great and good and never forsakes 
His servants, is equally true, and it is equally 
essential that we should know it; but Satan, 
by suggesting doubts, endeavours to divert 
our minds from our chief encouragement, 
and so to “get an advantage of us.” 

If difficulty does not daunt us, he flies to 
the opposite extreme ; he takes hold of our 
faith itself, and so points another of our 
weapons at our own breasts. “ The proud in 
heart is an abomination to the Lord ;” yet 
how easy it is for one full of faith and peace 
and joy to fall into this snare! to imagine 
that he has more grace, more strength and 
wisdom than he really has! to glory in some- 
thing he has received, as if it were his own ! 
“Tt is not good to eat much honey; so for 
men to search their own glory, is not glory.” 
Bees sometimes kill themselves with their 
own honey ; and when a Christian glorifies 
himself, he grieves God, and imperils his own 
soul. “See,” says Satan, “how God has 
picked you out from the multitude! how 
much wiser and stronger you are than 
others!” This he says, that “ being lifted up 
with pride, we may fall into the condemnation 
of the devil.” 

Perhaps you are cold and formal, though 
bearing strong marks of grace. You are 
constant at the house of God, you pray daily 
in your closet and with your family, you 
commit no wilful sin, you have a clear know- 
ledge of the way of salvation through the 
merits of Jesus Christ, and sometimes your 
affections are much drawn out towards Him 
who died for you ; yet, for all this, there is 
a deadness upon your soul. “You cannot 
be wrong,” whispers Satan, “while you do so 
much that is right;” and as often as you 
believe him, he gets ‘‘ an advantage of you.” 

Another of his devices lies in unreasonable 
diversions. You are ready for family worship, 
and something occurs to prevent it ; you hear 
a faithful sermon, and can only listen to your 
neighbour ; you read the Bible, and can think 
of nothing but Arabi and Sir Garnet ; you sit 
down to examine your heart, or you draw 
nigh to God in prayer, and your thoughts go 
off wool-gathering anywhere. All these, and 
other like diversions, may not come directly 
from Satan—some come from other people, 
and some from the condition of your bodily 
health ; but Satan has so much power and 
subtlety that he can influence others to in- 
fluence you, and make your body a hindrance 
to your soul, and very many of your wandering 








thoughts are suggested directly by himself. 
Some of them are good in themselves, and 
injurious only by being interjected so entirely 
out of season. You set yourself to one duty, 
and can only think of another. Put the one 
or the other down asa device of Satan, by 
which he seeks to “ get an advantage of you.” 
God is not the author of confusion. All 
duties enjoined by Him are like the soldiers 
described by Joel: ‘‘ They shall march every- 
one on his way; they shall not break their 
ranks ; neither shall one thrust another.” 


PATROBAS. 


XXX.-—SPRINGS OF PEACE. 


**O that thou hadst hearkened to My command- 
ments! then had thy peace been as a river, and thy 
righteousness as the waves of the sea.’’—Isaiah xlviil. 
18. 


7HEN Herod wrote to Cassius, up- 
braiding him with his seditious 
conduct in the East, all that the letter con- 
tained was just this: “ Herod to Cassius— 
Thou art mad;” and God’s remonstrance 
with His disobedient people here may be 
construed to the same effect. He says else- 
where, “Therefore My people are gone into 
captivity, because they have no knowledge.” 

By His “commandments” is meant the 
whole of His revealed will. ‘“ By every word 
which proceedeth out of the mouth of the 
Lerd shall men live.” When we are told to 
“hearken” to His commandments, it implies 
that He is still uttering them ; and so He is. 
Every chapter we read in the Bible, every 
evangelical sermon, every text brought to 
mind by the Holy Spirit, every admonition 
of conscience, every word, or act, or provi- 
dence that reminds us of religious privilege 
or duty, should be regarded as God’s voice 
addressing us from heaven. 

To “hearken” to His commandments is 
to pay them our best attention, as persons 
will pause to listen to the sounds of distant 
music floating on the air. One whose sense 
of hearing is impaired will ‘ incline” his ear, 
or put his hand behind it, or make use of 
some mechanical contrivance, the better to 
catch what is spoken. Our spiritual hearing 
has been much impaired by sin, and unless 
we pay close attention we shall not hear what 
God the Lord may speak. 

The “peace” intended is peace of mind, 
but there is another peace without which we 
can never be happy: we must first be at 
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peace with God. How can this be brought 
about? Here His “commandments” come 
in. Nothing but the Bible can lead us to 
our Maker. This it does by telling us of 
Jesus and His death upon the cross, It 
assures us that all who believe in Him are 
reconciled to God, and it is the assurance of 
our peace with God that gives us our inward 
peace. After this we want a sanctifier and 
comforter, and the Bible points to the Holy 
Ghost as the source of all true purity and 
comfort. 

Then, being reconciled to God, and having 
received the Holy Spirit, we are to take the 
Bible as the guide of our daily life. “Iam 
the Lord thy God which teacheth thee to 
profit, which leadeth thee by the way that 
thou shouldst go. O that thou hadst heark- 
ened to My commandments.” Even a gospel 
pardon does not raise us above the law. We 
are still accountable to it, and every departure 
from it is succeeded by the loss of peace. 
Holiness is the root of all solid happiness, 
and without a measure of true holiness and 
earnest endeavours after more, we can have no 
deep, abiding joy. “‘ The work of righteousness 
shall be peace, and the effect of righteousness, 
quietness and assurance for ever.” 

It is not a little peace—a few drops only, 
or a refreshing draught occasionally, that 








comes by hearkening to God’s command- 
ments, but a broad, deep stream, like the | 
current of a river or the tides of the sea. | 
** All thy children shall be taught of the Lord, 
and great shall be the peace of thy children.” 

The torrent which rushes down the hills 
to-day and disappears to-morrow is not a 
river. A river is a permanent thing; deeper 
and wider and more rapid, it may be, in some 
parts than in others, but still a river in all its 


that so long as he hearkens to God’s com- 
mandments his peace will constantly abound. 
There are endless variations in the course 
and aspect of any river. It is alternately 
broad and narrow, rough and smooth, slow 
and rapid, still and noisy, clear and turbid ; 
and there may be similar variations in a good 
man’s peace. It is, indeed, as certain that 
he will have tribulation as it is that he will 
have peace, for He who has promised the 
one has foretold the other; but peace he 
will have notwithstanding his tribulations. 
His body may be in pain, his circumstances 
may be low, he may have trouble in his 
family, and yet he may truly say, “ None of 


'these things move me, neither count I my 


life dear unto myself, so that I may finish 
my course with joy.” 

Trace back any river to its source, and 
you will find its beginnings small. A little 
moisture oozing through the sand, a dripping 
from the face of some unknown rock, a 
gentle gush from some far-away mountain’s 
foot, are the beginning of many a broad 
river, in whose waters tall merchantmen may 
anchor and gallant fleets may ride. For 
many miles it is a simple rill, half-hidden 
with grass and rushes; but as it goes, it is 
joined by other streams. It widens and 
gets deeper by slow but sure degrees, till it 
mingles and is one with the boundless ocean. 
Just such is the view here given of the 
Christian’s peace. It is first a river, then a 
sea. 

Does anyone object that he has less peace 
—I do not say less joy, for many have less 
joy than when they first ‘‘ obtained mercy,”— 
but much of that joy consisted in the sudden 
excitement of their natural emotions; but if 
he says he has less peace, that shows that he 





changes. 


*¢*T will murmur on a thousand years, } 
And flow as now it flows.” 


| 
| 


So God’s peace is a permanent thing: at| 
least, it is co-existent with the righteousness | 


has not hearkened to God’s commandments. 
Had his righteousness been the same, his 
peace would have been the same; had his 
righteousness been greater, the greater would 
have been his peace. Full obedience insures 
progression—a growing up, a going on, and 


e ein 6 | e e 
wherefrom it flows. I do not saya Christian’s | an ultimate perfection. 


peace is subject to no vicissitudes, but only | 
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RESTING BY THE WAY. 


* AIR Spring has come with all its joys, 


; 
IF; A tired traveller, I 


Beneath the branches of an elm 
Contented am to lie. 


Behind me is the dusty road ; 
I hear the eager feet 

Of men along the highway broad, 
And sound of horses fleet. 


But like a far-off echo this 
Falls on my wearied ear, 

No part have I, it seems to me, 
In journeys far or near. 


I only wish to lie alone 
Among the grasses tall, 

And listen to the skylark’s song, 
Or hear the cuckoo’s call. 


With flowerets wild to whisper low 
Of rest and heavenly peace, 

While murmuring waters fill mine ears, 
For thus I gain release 


From all the petty cares of earth ; 
I seem to leave behind 

The dust and din that mars our life, 
And real joy to find. 


Beyond me far the meadows cool 
Stretch out and charm the eye, 
Above the feathery, emerald boughs 

Droop down as from the sky. 


Ah! sweet to listen to the song 
Of birdling in the spring, 

To hear no sound, but stream or leaf, 
Or tiny fluttering wing. 


As thus I muse I think of those 
Who in life’s evening rest, 
No longer in the busy world 
By eager toil oppressed ; 


No part have they in earth, they hear 
The hurrying worker’s feet 

Behind them, while beyond them lies 
A land of flowers sweet. 


What wonder that they love to rest 
When such a gain is theirs ; 

Lord, give us too a glimpse of this 
When burdened with life’s cares. 
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Isaac Newsotp’s Leaqacy. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


CHAPTER XXXII.—THE HERMIT OF BRAMLEY 
DALE MAKES A DISCOVERY ; AND PHELIM 
MCGRATH MAKES ANOTHER. 


:] OT long after the hermit and Isaac 
Newbold had visited Hazelcroft 
with a view to putting it into 
repair, the first-mentioned indi- 
vidual received a lengthy and 
important communication from his faithful 
friend and trusted partner, Donald MacLean. 
In it the worthy Scotchman communicated 
the information that there had been a great 
rush to the “Goldfields,” and as these 
included Goldfinch Gully, and a considerable 
portion of the Ooramarra estate, the farm 
was being invaded in a lawless fashion, 
by a motley army of adventurers ; that these 
had squatted on the territory of Richard 
Braithwaite, without so much as with your 
leave or by your leave, and that all the 
operations of gold-mining were being carried 
on in a fashion that bade fair to transform 






return to England, from whence he had no 
longer a wish to absent himself. But on the 
other hand, he dared not leave Mr. Sydney 
Wainwright to pursue his own devices, for he 
had a strong conviction that Maggie Praith- 
waite was more than half inclined, all unworthy 
as he was, to listen to him as a suitor, a suitor 
in a sense, he felt sure, that young gentleman 
had no intention to be. 

If he could only see that danger removed, 
and if, as he really hoped, the girl could be 
got to accept the honest hand of manly Isaac 
Newbold, Richard Braithwaite would feel 
himself free to let things take their course 
awhile, and pay a brief visit to Australia 
before he discovered himself to the parties 
most interested. 

Matters were in this position when an 
incident occurred, which, while it mystified 
and puzzled him, did not fail to lessen his 
anxieties, so far as the Squire’s son was con- 
|cerned. He had been in Bramley Dale one 
|evening, and on returning homewards he 





the whole face of the estate. found himself following Mr. Sydney, who was 
The letter went on to say, that as it’ was| also homeward-bound. At the same time he 
evident the place would soon become the|saw Maggie, who had probably been visiting 
seat of a large and settled population, it) Mrs. Newbold, coming in the opposite direc- 
became a serious question whether its present} tion. Considering who he was, and how 
owner should not sell it ; and as he did not| great was his interest in the orphan girl, he 
intend to rush into the speculative fever, ;may be forgiven for coolly making up his 
which seemed to have taken possession of |mind to do a little eavesdropping on his 
half the world besides, whether he had not|own account. He rapidly, but silently, 
better clear out, and leave it for good and | crossed the road, and walking on the grass, 
all, taking as much gold and silver with him} under the shadow of a row of spreading 
as he could get, by closing with eager pur-| poplars, he placed himself in a position to 
chasers, who were more than ready to buy/| observe the meeting. Maggie did not appear 
up the whole. |to perceive the young squire until she came 
Donald MacLean expressed a strong desire | close upon him. She started back a pace or 
to leave his post, as it was no longer possible | two, and then strove to pass him by. Master 
to live in peace and quiet, after the olden|Sydney was resolved she should not, and 
fashion ; and he felt a great longing to set his| placed himself before her, resolved there 
face once more in the direction of the “ braw|and then to make her an offer of his hand 
muirs o’ Sutherland.” Still, he felt. that he| and heart. 
was in trust, and had no thought of staking! “Oh, Miss Braithwaite!” said he, “ this is 
any change until he had elicited his partner’s |an unexpected pleasure. Do you know, there 














opinion on the matter. | is nobody in this world that I so much wanted 
This communication placed the hermit in | to see z 
a quandary. It was very desirable that he} ‘And there’s nobody in the world,” said 


should make an early voyage to the antipodes | Maggie, stoutly, “that I so little wanted to 
to assist his partner to “realize,” and then} see. — Please to let me pass.” 
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“Ha, ha!” thought the hermit to himself, 
“it’s a lover’s quarrel, is it? Soon over, I 
am afraid.” 

Instead of acceding to her request, Mr. 
Sydney laid his hand upon her arm, and 
resolved upon making her understand his 
purpose, he said-— 

“T beseech you, listen one moment. My 
intentions are strictly honourable. The fact 
is, I love you devotedly, and would fain make 
you my wife, if only r 

“Unhand me, sir!” said Maggie, with 
much spirit ; “I do not desire your attentions. 
I never did. By some miserable mistake 
your name has been linked with mine in a 
way that has wrought me grievous harm. | I 
appeal to you as a gentleman to let me go 
my way, and never to speak to me again. 
What you mention is impossible ; impossible, 
do you hear? If you do not let me go, I 
will scream 53 

“There is surely no need for the young 
lady to do that,” said the hermit, advancing 
from his hiding-place. “Mr. Sydney Wain- 
wright can have no more to say. Allow me 
to walk with you, Miss Braithwaite, as far as 
the main street.” 

So saying, he quietly took the girl’s arm in 
his own, Master Sydney silently lifted his hat 
and pursued his homeward course, pretty 
clearly convinced at last, that the plum he 
had deigned to long for was not for his 
gathering after all. 

The hermit could not for the life of him 
prevent his own arm from trembling with 
excitement, as he felt the hand of the child 
of his dead Anice laid trustfully on it, and 
it was some moments before he could com- 
mand his voice sufficiently to say— 

“T should think the young gentleman will 
not again molest you, Miss Braithwaite. 
You certainly did not leave him any room 
to misunderstand you. Forgive me for being 
a listener.” 

“I’m glad you dd listen,” said Maggie, 
still hot and angry ; and then some maidenly 
feeling that it was an odd topic to talk about 
silenced her. 

“I’m sorry to give you this trouble,” she 
said by-and-by, looking at him with a frank 
smile, through Anice’s eyes; “but I am so 
thankful that you interfered. I can run home 
now, thank you,” and with another look of 
grateful appreciation, she bade him good-night. 

“Good-night, and God bless you, child! 
and keep you from all harm.” 

Somehow there seemed a benediction in 
the words, and Maggie pursued her home- 














ward way, thinking what a noble face he had, 
and what a kind, paternal tone. 

“What can this mean ?” quoth the hermit 
to himself, as he turned his steps to the 
hermitage. “There was no mistaking her 
meaning. Mr. Sydney Wainwright is power- 
less to harm. But these secret assignations ? 
Who can it be?” 

He rang the bell and Phelim McGrath 
came to the gate. For a moment the hermit 
stood conning the question. A man passed 
him. ‘ What, again, Mr. Sydney ?” thought 
he. ‘ Phelim,” he whispered, quietly, “follow 
him and tell me where he goes.” 

“Sure an’ it’s the young Squoire, sor,” said 
the Irishman ; “‘an’ it’s afther no good that 
my gintleman is, I’ve a notion,” and pro- 
ceeded to obey orders. 

At the corner of the main street the man 
stood awhile under a gas-lamp, as if anxious 
where next to bend his steps. Phelim came 
up to him, passed him, giving a full, broad 
look into his face, every feature of which was 
clearly seen in the gaslight. The Irishman 
started, turned round, and looked again. 
The man scowled. As Phelim sauntered 
on, he said to himself— 

“Sure, divil a bit is it the young Squoire ; 
but I’ve got his picture hung up here,” he 
continued, tapping his forehead; “an’ I'd 
give a troifle to see the spalpeen without his 
hat/ Phelim McGrath, his mark, or I’m a 
Dutchman !” 

When the object of his observation turned 
into a small public-house in the market-place, 
Phelim returned home. 

“Well,” said his master; “did you find 
out what became of Master Sydney?” 

‘An’ sure, your hanner, it was no more 
Masther Sydney than it was my own mother. 
Holy Mary rest her soul! Sure, the gin’ral 
height an’ build ov ’em is just the same, an’ 
more by token, the hair on the upper lip 
must have come from the same shop, an’ 
the gloves too; but I had a big look at him 
undher the gaslight, an’ if it isn’t the bosthoon 
who got a crack o’ the skull wi’ my shillaly, 
he’s his twin brother; an’ his own mother 
couldn’t tell which was the other ov’ ’em.” 

“What!” said the hermit, with great 
surprise. ‘Nonsense, Phil. It can’t be.” 

“That’s just what I said to myself, sor,” 
said Phelim; “but plague a bit could it 
convince me. If I could get a look at his 
left timple, I should get at the rights ov’ it ; 
for if it’s the man I take him for, he carries 
the sign of the shillaly I flung at the marau- 
derin’ vagabonds at Ooramarra Farrm.” 

















The subject dropped. Phelim set about 
preparing supper, but the hermit sat musing. 
“Sydney Wainwright’s double !” thought he. 
“Is he Maggie Braithwaite’s secret visitor ? 
Phil is not often wrong in his judgment. 
fas he been at Ooramarra? and what means 
his presence here ?” 

It is needless to say that the hermit did 
not see his way to visit Australia just yet. 
He must remain at his post and watch over 
Anice’s child. 





CHAPTER XXXIII.—JASPER RAWDON MAKES A 
MISTAKE ; AND DANIEL GRIMROD IS THE 
SUBJECT OF A STARTLING SURPRISE, 


HE events of the evening, more espe- 

cially Maggie Braithwaite’s definite and 
indignant dismissal of Mr. Sydney Wainwright, 
and Phelim McGrath’s information and sug- 
gestion concerning the moustached stranger, 
supplied the hermit of Bramley Dale with 
sufficient food for thought. He sat alone 
far into the night, thinking and planning, 
convinced that now the end was near, and 
that he should be in a position to reveal 
himself ‘to his niece, and place her in the 
position he had assured himself she was both 
fitted and worthy to fill. 

Strange to say, he had now some doubts 
concerning Isaac Newbold; and his doubts 
were based on all that he knew of what was 
good and noble in his character. 

“ Maggie will be safe, and that is the main 
thing.” Isaac’s sentence had sunk deep into 
the hermit’s memory, and he saw in it now 
a difficulty that did not at first appear. If 
Maggie were the owner of the Hazelcroft 
estate, and the known heiress of the very 
much larger fortune that he could give her, 
would the independent young carpenter ever 
suffer himself to be made rich by uniting 
his nothing to her wealth? Was he not just 
the sort of man to entertain extreme views as 
to the unmanliness and injustice of leaping 
through a marriage-ring into the possession 
of a fortune, that might have graced an 
earldom? The hermit had his doubts, and 
he sat poring and pondering on the subject, 
until Ae had transformed his own doubts 
to certainties, and determined by a singular 
ruse to prevent him from following any 
such high quixotishness as that. Having 


shaped his plan in his own mind to his own 
satisfaction, he rose to retire to his own 
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Just as he was passing through the doorway 
of his snug sitting-room he distinctly heard 
the sound of a saw in the direction of a side- 
door which was seldom opened. Hastily 
striding upstairs, he managed to catch a glimpse 
through a dormer-window of the individual 
who was using the saw, and perceived that 
he was alone. Richard Braithwaite was a 
man without fear, and he at once determined 
to let the fellow effect an entrance, and then 
to secure him, with a view to such subsequent 
treatment as the merits of the case might 
demand. Quickly apprising Phelim McGrath 
of the state of things, and bidding him follow 
him as soon as he was dressed, the hermit 
armed himself with a pistol—the same that 
had done duty at Ooramarra—and a stout 
bludgeon, and then silently stood in a small 
recess to watch events. 

The saw was evidently in the hand of an 
expert, and very soon an opening was made, 
large enough to admit the sawyer’s hand. A 
bolt within reach was soon withdrawn, but 
the door having other securities, seemed to 
be none the nearer being opened for that. 
It was comparatively easy work now to 
displace a panel, and after that, the burglar 
was enabled to insert his body, to draw the 














chamber. 





upper and nether bolts, and then to let 
himself in through the opened door as a 
gentleman should. He did not close it after 
him, but proceeded along the passage and 
turned into the dining-room, and through the 
dining-room passed on to a small room, 
which the hermit used as sort of library, and 
in which, being peculiarly well guarded, he 
kept his cash—a very considerable amount 
too, for he had no banking account at 
Bramley Dale. 

The burglar found the door locked, but 
not seeming at all surprised at that, began to 
manipulate the thin steel saw, with a view to 
laugh, like love, at locksmiths. The man 
was evidently thoroughly acquainted with the 
internal arrangements of the house, and went 
about his work like a practised hand, as he 
doubtless was. The hermit began to think 
the saw had had enough to do, so stepping 
rapidly forward in stockinged feet, he seized 
the burglar round the waist, pinning his arms 
tightly to his side, and flung him backward 
on the carpeted floor. Muttering an emphatic 
curse the baffled interloper struggled des- 
perately and with great strength to loose his 
right arm ; and despite Richard Braithwaite’s 
strength of muscle would have succeeded, 
had not Phelim McGrath come to the rescue. 
That worthy henchman produced a length of 
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stout rope, and speedily bound him as tightly 
as arunning noose and a strong grip made 
possible, There was nothing for it but to 
submit. 

‘ “Don’t murder me,” he cried, “ I know it’s 
all up with me. Look, there’s a dagger in 
my side pocket. You can take it, I can do 
no more.” 

The hermit was half-inclined now to think 
the man a coward, and bade Phelim let him 
rise. No sooner was the cord slackened, 
however, than the fellow whipped out his 
hand, drew a pistol from his breast pocket 
and fired at the Irishman, whom he regarded 
as a more formidable adversary than the 
grey-bearded hermit, who, according to his 
judgment, must be a man of years. The 
bullet whizzed by the head of honest 
Phelim. 

“ Och, darlint !” quoth he, flinging himself 
on the burglar, and gripping him as in a vice ; 
“if that’s what yer afther, sure you'll require 
a bit o’ persuasion,” and so saying, he hugged 
him until the fellow groaned and gurgled with 
pain. Meanwhile, the hermit now used the 
cord with more judgment, and effectually 
bound him, so that he was as “ harrmless,” 
to use Phelim’s expression, ‘“‘ as an unweaned 
baby.” 

He was now conducted into the sitting-room ; 
a light was speedily produced, and the mous- 
tached “ double” of Mr. Sydney Wainwright 
stood confessed. In a moment the Irishman 
brushed his hand across the forehead of the 
stranger, and revealed an ugly scar above the 
temple, which it was evidently a part of its 
owner's hair-dressing operations to hide from 
view. 

‘*Phelim McGrath, his mark!” said the 
Irishman, triumphantly, “ sealed, signed, and 
delivered at Ooramarra Farrm !” 

The burglar, or we might as well give him 
his best known a/zas, Jasper Rawdon, turned 
as pale as a corpse, and he stared at the 
speaker with a terrified surprise. 

“Yes, in truth, an’ it’s rayther surprisin’,” 
said Phelim. ‘Yer black heart an’ mur- 
therin’ hand’s brought you into a fine nest 
o’ snakes. Do you know who that is, you 
dirty spalpeen?” so saying, Phelim pointed 
to his master, who was standing by silently 
regarding the rascal with eyes of repugnance 
and wrath. 

“Bertie Braithwaite!” said the man, for 
the family likeness was unmistakable ; and as 
if to show that even in Jasper Rawdon there 
was a limit to human devilry, he turned 
ghastly white and sick with fear and awe. 








‘No; not Bertie Braithwaite,” said the 
hermit, drawing himself up to his full height, 
and speaking in the slow, solemn tones of 
avenging fate. ‘‘He lies in his grave at 
Ooramarra, with a dagger wound in _ his 
heart; it is his brother Richard, whom you 
shot at in the hope to kill, and who lives to 
avenge a brother’s blood !” 

Now, indeed, the double-dyed villain knew 
that the game was up. His devilish hardi- 
hood forsook him utterly. He seemed to be 
surrounded and confronted with the ghosts 
of his murdered victims, and so he collapsed, 
and would have fallen in a spasm of craven 
fear, had not Phelim. McGrath upheld him 
and placed him on a chair. Then he began 
to whimper and appeal for pity, and then a 
ray of hope crossed the black horizon of his 
midnight sky as he intimated that he knew 
where the original title-deeds of Hazelcroft 
were—could give information about z 

“Silence!” thundered Richard Braith- 
waite; “‘I cannot make terms with such a 
red-handed villain. If you have anything to 
confess, out with it, or I shall forget that I 
am not in the bush, and shoot you like a 
dog.” 

Convinced that he had nothing to hope 
for except what was afforded him by an 
unconditional surrender of all he knew, 
Rawdon blurted out the secret of the deeds, 
compromised Gabriel Grubb, and was pro- 
ceeding to speak of Maggie Braithwaite. 

“Hold!” said the hermit ; ‘don’t soil her 
name by passing it through your evil lips.” 

“Sure, your hanner, an’ it might be as 
well to question him concernin’ the swate 
darlint.” 

Rawdon hung his head like the felon that 
he was, and the act revealed to Richard 
Braithwaite that Ae was the cause of all the 
rumours that had gathered round the girl’s 
fair name. 

“Out with it,” said he; “I see there’s 
something infernal yet to come.” 

Then the wretch confessed that he had 
personated the dear girl’s dead father, and 
had burdened her life, and closed her lips 
with a secret that was eating out her heart. 
It was as much as the shocked and astonished 
listener could do to refrain from felling him 
to the ground in his passionate wrath. 

“Poor child!” he said; “poor child! 
Living on the rack, and suspected of wrong 
at the very time she was being tortured by a 
lie as black as hell!” 

He paced the room to and fro in a perfect 
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the morning was peeping in at the window, 
and when the hermit saw it, he turned to 
Phelim, and said— 

“T cannot wait, Phil, I cannot wait. Go 
and fetch Daniel Grimrod and his niece. 
They are early risers, and by the time you 
get there you can do your errand. Mar- 
garet’s very dreams must be made horrible 
with this damning secret. Bring them, and 
tell her that the night has ended and that 
hope has dawned.” 

At the mention of Daniel Grimrod’s name 
the craven terror of the scoundrel Rawdon 
again overmastered him. 

“No, no,” he said; “not Grimrod! Let 
the girl come alone.” 

“Fetch them both!” said the hermit, 
peremptorily, and Phelim instantly obeyed. 

In the course of an hour or so the grim- 
faced carpenter and his niece were standing 
in the unfamiliar precincts of the hermitage, 
and face to face with the captured burglar. 

“My dear,” said the hermit, tenderly 
taking her hand, and stroking it with his 
own, while her turbulent feelings were calmed 
by his look and voice, “‘ you have been made 
to believe that this wretch is your father. It 
is a wicked lie, my love. I saw your father 
buried, and can find his grave. Cheer up, 
sweet maiden! The lie is exploded, and the 
cheat is known. You can read the truth ot 
what I say in his own face. Tell her it’s a 
lie!” he continued, striding up to Rawdon 
with clenched hand and face quivering with 
emotion. 

Rawdon lifted his head, startled by the 
thundering tone and the menacing motion. 

“It’s a lie,” said he, and said no more. 

But Daniel Grimrod had seen the lifted 
face. It was his turn now to be excited. 
He laid his hand on the collar of the man, 
and hissed at him through his set teeth— 

“ Jack Addison, where’s my girl ?” 

The double-dyed scoundrel felt that he 
was safe from discovery here, and that he 
might hazard a lie. He knew that he had 
left her in the rude lair in the bush, pinned 
to the ground with his own assassin’s knife. 
But he said— 

*‘She’s living in Sydney, in Australia. Ask 
for her of old Issachar Joel, the Jew.” 

This was the cause of Daniel Grimrod’s 
dark and loveless life. It was from this 
man’s desolated home that Addison had 
taken an only child. It was this hard man 
that had spurned her from his door; a deed 
bitterly repented of when too late; a deed 


and himself an unloved, an unrespected 
neighbour. Daniel Grimrod had no further 
word to say. He mentally resolved to cross 
the ocean, find his Elinor, or be buried in 
her grave. 

Margaret Braithwaite was in a dream. She 
sat with her arms laid upon the table, and 
her fair head upon her arms, the subject of 
a tempestuous surge of feeling, conscious 
only of one thing, that the horrible night- 
mare that for weeks and weeks had nearly 
stopped the beating of her heart was gone 
for ever. 

Again the hermit laid his hand gently on 
her arm, and whispered 

“ Margaret, come with me.” 





CHAPTER XXXIV.—-RICHARD BRAITHWAITE 
DISCOVERS HIMSELF; AND ISAAC NEW- 
BOLD UNDERTAKES AN IMPORTANT 
MISSION, 


HE stirring and startling events narrated 

in the preceding chapter did so affect 

the old carpenter, that all his nerve seemed 

to forsake him; his strength departed and 

left him weak and ill. When he returned to 

his own home, even Tabitha Crowle, who 

usually showed him little favour, was touched 

at the sight of his pale face and shattered 

nerves, and spoke kindly and sympathetically 
to him. 

“Why, Daniel,” she said, “you look as if 
you had seen a ghost. Aren’t you well? Let 
me make you a cup of tea.” 

Tea was Tabitha’s favourite nostrum,—a 
sort of universal specific alike for ill-health 
and low spirits. 

“No,” said Daniel, “but I’ve seen a 
villain and heard of a ghost. My poor bairn!” 
and the thought of all his lassie must 
have passed through, as the penance of being 
at the mercy of such a husband, made his 
soul sick ; and the remembrance of his own 
unyielding harshness, which had driven her 
from all shelter beneath her father’s roof, 
pierced him as with a knife. Tabitha could 
not have been more surprised by the occur- 
rence of any sudden catastrophe than when 
she heard sobs issuing from Azs rugged 
breast, and saw the tears of real grief slowly 
falling from Azs eyes. ; 
But I must pause a moment to explain 
how it was that Jasper Rawdon had come to 
make a burglarious expedition to the Her- 
mitage. The fact was, that Jack Addison, 





which had made his own life a dreariness, 
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be anything true about him, had been familiar 
with the old house from his boyhood. Bold 
and audacious, even when a lad, he dared to 
explore its empty, haunted rooms, and had 
not seldom found characteristic pleasure in 
making noises therein, to alarm his young 
» companions, who were playing in the field 
hard by; and in this and similar ways, he had 
done much to warrant the popular idea, that 
the whole precincts of the hermitage were 
uncanny. He had heard of the mysterious 
hermit, whom rumour had by this time made 
almost fabulously rich ; and as he had seen 
the tenant to be, as he thought, an old grey- 
headed, grey-bearded man, and tended only 
by a middle-aged servant, he came to the 
rash conclusion, that his knowledge of what 
was almost certain to be, the hermit’s strong 
room in which his wealth was kept, would 
enable him to replenish his empty purse. 
That was the other inducement, an empty 
purse. Rawdon was by nature and long 
habit a lover of expensive pleasures, and 
especially of the gambling-table ; and although 
he made many a vow to himself, that he 
would eschew this dangerous pastime until 
Maggie Braithwaite’s Australian inheritance 
was in his power, he had failed to withstand 
temptation. So it came to pass that his 
guineas and his nuggets melted away, and as 
burglary and theft were his favourite methods 
of replenishment, he tried them on at the 
Hermitage, with such results as I have 
indicated. 

It does not need that I should explain to 
the reader the nature of the interview that 
took place between the hermit and the 
daughter of Bertie Braithwaite after they 
had withdrawn into another room. Richard 
Braithwaite knew full well how best to dis- 
cover himself to his wondering niece, and it 
was not long before the fair lassie’s head was 
pillowed on the breast of her uncle, whose 
whole heart went out to the image of his dead 
Anice, the sweet girl who had been so 
sorely tried and so grievously suspected and 
misunderstood. Now at last, Maggie had 
found a real relative, loving as a mother, 
tender as a father; so she wept upon his 
bosom and was at peace. He had promised 
Daniel Grimrod that he would see his niece 
back to her home ; and, having handed the 
burglarious Rawdon over to the charge of a 
couple of police constables, he and his 
precious charge repaired at once to the 
old carpenter's house. It was some time 
before Daniel Grimrod could fully take in 
this revelation which was promptly made. 








His mind was full of one idea, and could 
scarcely take in a second—that his girl was 
still alive, and in all probability suffering 
loneliness and poverty in the far-off land 
where she had been forsaken by her heart- 
less and unprincipled husband. When he 
did understand it, it made but small impres- 
sion on him. Hitherto he had been plotting 
and planning in his own blind, dogged way 
for Maggie, under the impression that she 
was all he had to plan for; now he was the 
more ready to accept relief on that score, that 
Maggie was certain to be heiress of Hazel- 
croft, and that he meant to find Elinor and 
make such amends as could be made for his 
own churlish behaviour, which had doomed 
her to so hard a lot. 

No sooner did Gabriel Grubb hear of 
Rawdon’s apprehension than he felt that his 
own liberty was in danger. He made a 
parcel of the genuine deeds of Hazelcroft and 
sent them over to Daniel Grimrod, in the hope 
that, when they were safe to hand, he himself 
would not be thought to be worth while 
hunting down ; and then, gathering together 
all his substance, he departed quietly, and 
the place that knew him knew him no more. 
Where he went to, nobody knew; what became 
of him, nobody cared ; but, doubtless, in 
some quarter of the globe he made himself 
a cobwebby den of some kind, turned the 
shimmering discs of his spectacles on some 
intended dupe, and, on the whole, followed 
his miserable mission in life as it was ‘his 
nature to.” 

Meanwhile, Daniel Grimrod became seri- 
ously ill, and for a long time it seemed a 
question as to whether he would rally back 
to health and strength again. Maggie, for 
many reasons would have been glad to 
remove to the grateful shelter of her uncie 
Richard’s home ; but duty bade her stay by 
her uncle Daniel’s bed, and to tend with 
unremitting care and kindness the hitherto 
surly relative, who had nevertheless freely and, 
in his fashion, kindly afforded her house and 
home. 

When the old man began very slowly to 
recover, he was all anxiety to set out for 
Australia, to seek and bring home his “ poor 
bairn,” as he called her; but it was very 
evident that for many a long week such an 
enterprise would be entirely beyond his 
strength. 

Then Richard Braithwaite thought of offer- 
ing his own services, with the idea of con- 
cluding his own affairs and accomplishing 
Daniel’s desire at the same time. 
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He did not take kindly to the idea, 
however, and felt as though he himself would 
gladly avoid a long and weary voyage to the 
antipodes if it could possibly be done. He 
did not care to see his farm destroyed and 
invaded by the world’s, gathered scum and 
rascaldom ; and most especially he felt loth 
beyond measure to leave sweet Maggie, on 
whom he lavished all his affection, for the 
full twelve months or more that such an 
expedition would render necessary. He felt 
more than half inclined to leave matters 
entirely in the hands of Donald MacLean ; 
and, as he had profound confidence alike in 
his judgment and high principle, he would 
probably have done so, had it not been for 
this new business of importance, Elinor 
Addison’s restoration to her father’s house. 

At length another plan suggested itself 
to him in reward for much thought and 
anxiety, and as its execution would dovetail 
with another fixed idea which had gotten 
fast hold upon him, he smiled a smile of 
satisfaction, and proceeded at once to try to 
carry it into practice. Phelim McGrath was 
forthwith dispatched on an errand to Isaac 
Newbold, requesting his presence as soon as 
convenient at the Hermitage. 

In due time, and after he had finished his 
day’s labour at the bench, and had donned 
his evening suit of clothes, that young gen- 
tleman (albeit but a carpenter) presented 
himself at the Hermitage, fully expecting that 
he was summoned on some business connected 
with the renovation of the quaint old mansion 
at Hazelcroft. 

“Good evening, Isaac,” said the hermit, 
without preface or circumlocution ; “ are you 
willing to take a voyage to Australia ?” 

“ Australia!” said Isaac, with a laugh; 
“that’s a far cry, and no mistake. I have 
had such an idea sometimes, for I’ve a notion 
that’s going to be a grand field for energetic 
men; but I have no notion of emigrating 
so long as my mother lives. So my answer 
must be No.” 

“Emigrating! No,” replied the hermit ; 
“your mission in life lies in Old England, 
I earnestly believe and hope. Let me explain. 
You have already heard, no doubt, from 
Maggie that the hermit of Bramley Dale is 
just Richard Braithwaite come to life 
again ?” 

* Not one word!” said Isaac, starting to 
his feet in the strength of his surprise. ‘Is 
it true?” 

I may as well say here that Miss Maggie 
had had many a chat with honest Isaac 





at such times as she could be spared from 
the chamber of her uncle Daniel, and had 
more than once been on the point of reveal- 
ing her newly-discovered relationship, but 
she feared that the pleasant intercourse she 
could now enjoy with her uncle’s foreman 
would be unpleasantly interfered with if the 
sensitive young fellow got wit of the change 
which was coming in her position. She 
knew he must hear of it by-and-by, but “ suffi- 
cient unto the day was the evil thereof,” so 
she held her peace. ‘There is no doubt that 
the hermit understood this, for he smiled 
complacently as he said— 

“God bless her! I suppose she was con- 
tent to ‘let well alone.’” 

Isaac, innocent fellow, did not perceive the 
application, and made no reply. 

“Well, to come to the point at once,” said 
Richard Braithwaite, “I have a large amount 
of property in Australia, and my partner, a 
thoroughly able and worthy fellow, desires to 
come home to England. I want to be saved 
the trouble of going myself. I can give you 
full instructions. I know your business habits 
and capabilities ; and if you will go out as 
my representative, I am perfectly certain that 
the result will be satisfactory to me. I will 
bear your charges handsomely ; it will do you 
a great deal of good in many ways ; and my 
personal sense of indebtedness and gratitude 
will know nobounds. Besides—and I think 
this will weigh with you—Daniel Grimrod’s 
long-lost daughter is there, probably in poverty 
and sorrow. The old man would fain go and 
fetch her, but it is not likely that his health, 
for a long time at least, will permit him to 
do so. It would be the deed of a good 
Samaritan, both to Daniel and the poor girl ; 
and you can serve him, serve me, serve his 
child, and most effectively serve your own 
interests: Will you go?” 

“Ves, if my mother’s willing,” said Isaac, 
frankly. ‘Of course, I shall not if she 
objects.” 

“She will not object, I think, after I have 
spoken to her on the subject,” said Richard 
Braithwaite. 

She did not object. What the hermit 
might have said to her in the way of per- 
suasion I am not supposed to know ; but it 
had great weight, and when Isaac put the 
case before her, she said— 

“Go, my son. It is right and good. I 
shall sigh over your going, I shall long for 
your return ; but I think it is your duty and 
your interest, and I honestly think it will be 
for your enjoyment and profit too.” 
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Richard Braithwaite posted him fully on} so in due time Isaac Newbold sailed on his 


all matters concerning his 


own affairs.| important mission; and for many a month 


Daniel Grimrod’s gratitude was evidenced | those who loved him best made earnest prayer 


by his painful struggles to express it. 


And | for his sure keeping and safe return. 


GATHERINGS. 


IF thou would’st attain to thy highest, go look 
upon a flower : what that does witlessly, that do thou 
willingly. —Schiller. 


GrikF.—Time heals all griefs, even the bitterest, 
and it is well that it should be so. A long-indulged 
sorrow for the dead, or for any other hopeless loss, 
would deaden our sympathies for those still left, and 
thus make a sinful apathy steal over the soul, absorbing 
all its powers, and causing the many blessings of life 
to be felt as curses. As the bosom of earth blooms 
again and again, having buried out of sight the dead 
leaves of autumn, and loosed the frosty bonds of 
winter, so does the heart (in spite of all that 
melancholy poets write) feel many renewed springs 
and summers. It is a beautiful and a blessed world 
we live in, and whilst that life lasts, to lose the enjoy- 
ment of it is a sin.— Chalmers. 


THE ignorant man has not as good a right to his 
own opinions as the instructed man. The instructed 
man, however right he may be, must not deliver his 
conclusions as axioms, and merely insist that they are 
true. The one asks a question and the other answers 
it, and all of us are the better for the business. Ifa 
man persists in talking of what he does not under- 
stand, he is put down. Men have no right 
to make themselves boors and nuisances, and the 
common-sense of mankind inflicts wholesome incon- 
veniences on those who carry their right of private 
judgment to any such extremities. Mere folly is 
extinguished in contempt: objections reasonably urged 
obtain a hearing and are reasonably met. New 
truths, after encountering sufficient opposition to test 
their value, make their way into general reception.— 

Froude. 


MICHAEL ANGELO was requested by the Gonfalo- 
niere Soderini, at Florence, to undertake to forma 
statue out of a misshapen block, on which Simon da 
Fiesole had before been unsuccessfully employed in 
endeavouring to represent a giant in marble. He 
accepted the commission, and succeeded in producing 
the beautiful figure known under the name of ‘‘ The 
David,” and which now stands in front of the Palazzi 
Vecchio. The statue being finished, the Gonfaloniere 
came to inspect his purchase, and, among other 
criticisms which he made, objected to the nose, and 
added that he wished some reduction in its size. 
Angelo mounted the scaffold, and giving a few harm- 
less blows on the stone, let fall a handful of marble- 
dust which he had scraped up from the floor below, 
and then descending from his station, turned to the 
Gonfaloniere with a look expectant of his approbation : 
** Ay,” exclaimed the sagacious critic, “this is 
excellent : now you have given it life indeed.” 








Workpropte’s HOo.ipAys.—In the town of 
Oldham nearly £23,000 was subscribed this year at 
the various workshops and mills for holiday excursions. 
At the machine works of Platt Brothers, no less than 
£14,315 was collected for this purpose: and 10,000 
people are said to have left by train on one day for 
the sea-side and other resorts. 


Stow, the Antiquary, to whom we are indebted 
for our knowledge of the topography of London in 
the days of Elizabeth, and of the manners and customs 
of its inhabitants, was not a man whom we should 
have expected to become rich, but we are hardly pre- 
pared to find him struggling with hard poverty in his 
declining years, and reduced to a respectable sort of 
beggary. He was the son of a tailor in the parish of 
St. Michael's, Cornhill, and brought up to his father’s 
trade, but instead of following it, he devoted himself 
to the study of history, and spent much of his time in 
travelling from place to place, always on foot, in 
search of materials, and in transcribing, translating, 
and preparing them for his deeply interesting works. 
Many, unable to see the value of his labours, were 
unsparing in their censures, as if it were laziness or 
pride that led him to give so little attention to busi- 
ness; but the Earl of Leicester and Archbishop 
Parker encouraged him, as did some others. This 
makes it the more ‘strange that in his old age he 
should have been left to petition the King, James I., 
for a license to beg. After the labours and travels of 
nearly fifty years this was his only resource. Letters 
Patent were graciously granted him, recognising the 
sacrifices he had made for the public good, making 
mention of the books and chronicles he had compiled, 
and saying, “ We in recompense of his painful labours, 
and for the encouragement of the like, have in our 
Royal inclination been pleased to grant our Letters 
Patent, under our Great Seal of England, thereby 
authorising him, the said John Stow, to collect among 
our loving subjects their voluntary contributions and 
kind gratuities.’? These letters were renewed for a 
second year at the close of the first, the response not 
having been so liberal as he had hoped ; one whole 
parish in the city yielding him the munificent sum of 
three half-crowns. He deserved better things. He 
was most painstaking and industrious: he could not 
bear the slightest deviation from truth: scoffers, fault- 
finders and backbiters never made the least impression 
on him ; he did his work and went on his way like a 
man. He died at the age of eighty, and was buried 
in the Church of St. Andrew, Undershaft ; where a 
monument in terra-cotta, coloured so as to resemble 
life, was erected to his memory by his wife, an act 
that does not accord with his straitened circumstances, 
but at which there was probably some explanation 
given at the time. 
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“IMPORTANT FAMIL ¥ MEDICINE, 





CAMOMILE PILLS. 
, MOST CERTAIN PRESERVER oF ‘HEALTH, 
ih A MILD, YET SPEEDY, SAFE, AND 
EFFECTUAL AID IN- CASES OF INDIGESTION 
~ AND ALL: STOMACH COMPLAINTS, 


i , AND, AS A NATURAL CONSEQUENCE, A 
PURIFIER OP THE ALOOD AND SWEDESNER OF THE WHOLE SYSTEM. 








NDIGESTION is a weakness 0 or want 
power ©. digestive juices in 
i¢he etomach ‘to plat cananeamen 
~ drink into y matter for the proper 
nourishment of the whole system. It is 
re everything which weakens the 
gn goer he ona all the 
it near! e 
dines 1 which oar lle for iti 
_ very certain we always 
the stomach right we shoul only die by 
old age or accident. Indigestion pro- 


its miserable effects are a want of, or an 
indrdinate appetite, sometimes attended 


ee ee “me semtgrode ay 
stomach, flatulency, heartburn, pain in 
the stomach, acidity, unpleasant taste in 
the mouth, sickness, rumbling | and, 
oe the 3 in rp spare of 
epraved digestion there is nearly a com- 
plete disrelish for food, but still the ap- 
petite is not greatly impaired, as at the 
stated period of meals persons so 

can eat heartily, although without much 
mea ; @ long train of nervous 


ra i also vee angina | a 
general sol Cae minds of 


pense we sarc frequently become | tas 
irritable and desponding, and great | an 
they apene ought countenance ; 
arena melancholy, and 
ian apprehension of 
start at an 
‘eameaiainacien or "occurrence, 
penne so agitated that they 
some time to calm and collect then ales; 
| yet for all this the mind is e 





duces a great variety of unpleasant sensa- 
tions ; amongst the most prominent of 


with a constant craving for drink, a dis- | 











muclt moaning, with a sense of weight 
and o ion upon the chest, t- 
mare, 


tis almost ible to 
mt pencet neat first im aaraioes 


upon Pacraatanag: Das as ina hun * 


and i al its aa the medicine cited 
wanted is that which Suck speedy 

and effect rg assistance the digestive 
onuanes ADA | give energy e nervous 
and my ' peaularsystemne nothing can m aace 
Minny 

orton’s 


afflicted speedily, or with more certaint, 


dye, ims ; ipa 68 srrenetis ores fo Wed 

a Pleasing egree of warm 
the stomach ; and in all 
paca, ion, gout in the stomach, 
windy colic, and general weakness, it has 
for ages been strongly recommended by 
the most. eminent itioners as very 


| useful and ben: The , indeed 


uire | only, objection to its use been the 
large quantity of water which it takes to 
dissolve a small part of the flowers and 
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2 OBSERVATIONS ON. INDIGESTION, 





which must be taken with it into the 
stomach. It requires a quarter of a pint 
of boiling water to dissolve the soluble 
portion of one drachm of Camomile Flow- 
ers ; and when one or even two ounces 
may be taken with advantage, it must at 
once be seen how impossible it is to take 
a proper dose of this wholesome herb in 
the form of tea; and the only reason 
why it has not long since been placed 
the very first in rank of all restorative 
medicines is, that in taking it the stomach 
has always been loaded with water, which 
tends in a great measure to counteract, 
and very frequently wholly to destro 
the effect, It must be evident that load- 
ing a weak stomach with a large quantity 
of water, merely for the purpose of con- 
veying into it a small quantity of medi- 
cine, must be injurious ; and that the 
medicine must possess powerful renova- 
ting properties only to counteract the 
bad effects likely to be produced by the 
water. Generally speaking, this has 
been the case with Camomile Flowers, a 
herb possessing the highest restorative 
qualities, and when properly taken, de- 
cidedly the most speedy restorer, and the 
most certain preserver of health. 
NORTON’s CAMOMILE PILLS 
are prepared by a peculiar process, acci- 
dentally discovered, and known only to 
the proprietor, and which he firmly be- 
lieves to be one of the most valuable 
modern discoveries in medicine, by which 
all the essential and extractive matter of 
more than an ounce of the flowers is con- 
centrated in four moderate-sized pills. 
Experience has afforded the most ample 
proof that they possess all the fine aro- 
matic and stomaehic properties for which 
the herb has been esteemed; and, as 
they are taken into the stomach unen- 
cumbered by any diluting or indigestible 
substance, in the same degree has their 
benefit been more immediate and de- 
cided. Mild in their operation and 
pleasant in their effect, they may be 
taken at any age, and under any eircum- 
stances, without danger or inconvenience, 
A person exposed to cold and wet a whole 
day or night could not possibly receive 
any injury from taking them, but, on 
the contrary, they would effectually pre- 
vent a cold»being taken. After a long 
acquaintance with and strict obser- 
vance of the medicinal properties of 
Norton’s Camomile Pills, it is only doing 
them justice to say, that they are really 
the most valuable of all Tonic Mepicrnes. 
By the word tonic is meant a medicine 


which gives strength to the stomach suf- 
ficient to digest in proper quantities all 
wholesome food, which increases the 
wer of every nerve and muscle of the 
uman body, or, in other words, invigo- 
rates the nervous and muscular systems. 
The solidity or ‘firmness of “the whole 
tissue of the body, which so quickly 
follows the use of Norton’s Camomile 
Pills, their certain and speedy effect in 
repairing the partial dilapidations from 
time or intemperance, and their lasting 
salutary influence on the whole frame, is 
most convincing, that in the smallest 
compass is contained the largest quantity 
of the ‘tonic principle, of so peculiar a 
nature as to pervade the whole system, 
through which it diffuses health and 
strength sufficient to resist the formation 
of disease, and also to fortify the consti- 
tution against contagion ; as such their 
general use is strongly recommended as 
a preventative during the prevalence of 
malignant fever or other infectious dis- 
eases, andto personsattending sick-rooms 
they are invaluable, as in no one instance 
have they ever failed in preventing the 
taking of illness, even under the most 
trying circumstances. 

As Norton’s Camomile Pills are 
particularly recommended forall stomach 
complaints or indigestion, it will proba- 
bly be expected that some advice should 
be given respecting diet, though after 
all that has been written upon the sub- 
ject, after the publication of volume 
upon volume, after the country has, as 
it were, been inundated with practical 
essays on diet as a means of prolonging 
life, it would be unnecessary to say 
more, did we not feel it ow duty to 
make the humble endeavour of inducing 
| the public to regard them not, but to 
| adopt that course which is dictated by 
jnature, by reason, and by common 

sense. Those persons who study the 
wholesomes, and are governed by thie 
| opinion of writers on dict, are uniformly 
| both unhealthy in body and weak in 
'mind. There can be no doubt that the 
| palate is designed to inform us what is 
proper for the stomach, and of course 
that must best instruct us what food to 
|take and what to avoid; we want no 
other adviser. Nothing can be more clear 
| than that those articles which are agree- 
able to the taste were by nature intended 
|for our food and sustenance, whether 
| liquid or solid, foreign or of native pro- 
duction ; if they are pure and unadul- 
| terated, no harm need be dreaded -by 
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OBSERVATIONS ON 





INDIGESTION. 3 





their use ; oe will daly! injure by abuse. 
Consequently, whatever the palate ap- 
proves, eat and drink always in modera- 
tion, but never in excess; keeping in 
mind that the first process of digestion 
is performed in the mouth, the second 
in the stomach ; and that, in order that 
the stomach may be able to do its work 
properly, it is requisite the first process 
should be well performed ; this consists 
in masticating or chewing the solid food, 
so as to break down and separate the 
fibres and smal] substances of meat and 
vegetable, mixing them well, and blend- 
ing the whole together before they are 
swallowed ; and it is particularly urged 
upon all to take plenty of time to their 
meals and never eat in haste. If you 
conform to this short and simple, but 
comprehensive advice, and find that 
there are various things which others 
eat and drink with pleasure and without 
inconvenience, and which would be plea 
sant to yourself only that they disagree, 
you may at once conclude that the fault 
is in the stomach, that it does not pos- 
sess the power whieh it ought to do, 


| den thus imposed upon it, that all will 


soon be right again. 

It is most certainly true that every 
person in his lifetime consumes a quan- 
tity of noxious matter, which if taken 
at one meal would be fatal: it is these 
small quantities of noxious matter, which 
are introduced into our-food, either by 
accident or wilful adulteration, which 
we find so often upset the stomach, and 
not unfrequently lay the foundation of 
illness, and perhaps final ruination to 
health. To preserve the constitution, 
it should be our constant care, if pos- 
sible, to counteract the effect of these 
small quantities of unwholesome matter 
and whenever, in that way, an enemy to 
the constitution finds its way into the 
stomach, a friend should immediately be 
sent after it, which would prevent its 
mischievous effects, and expel it alto- 
gether ; no better friend can be found— 
no, none which will perform the task 
with greater certainty, than NORTON’S 
CAMOMILE PILLS. -And let it be 
observed, that the longer this medicine 
is taken the less it will be wanted, and 





that it wants assistance, and “the sooner 
that assistance is afforded the better. A 


| 


it can in no case become habitual, as its 
entire action is to give energy and force 


very short trial of this medicine will | to the stomach, w hieh is the spring of 
best prove how soon it will put the | life, the source from which the whole 
stomach in a condition to perform with | frame draws its succour and support. 


‘nourishment to the system than a large | 


‘is the soul of enjoyment. 





case all the work which nature intended | 
for it. By its use you will soon be able | 
to enjoy, in moderation, whatever is | 
agreeable to the taste, and unable to | 
name one individual article of food 
which disagrees with or sits unpleasantly 
on the stomach. Never forget that a 
small meal well digested affords more 


one, even of the same food, when di- 
gested imperfectly. Let the dish be 
ever so delicious, ever so enticing a 
variety offered, the bottle ever so en- 
chanting, never forget that temperance 
tends to preserve health, and that health 
But should 
an impropriety be at any time, or ever 
so often committed, by which the stomach 
becomes overloaded or disordered, ren- 
der it immediate aid by taking a dose of 
Norton’s Camomile Pills, which will so 
promptly assist in carrying off the bur- 





After an excess of eating or drinking, 
and upon every occasion of the general 
health being at all disturbed, these Pritts 
should be immediately taken, as they 
will stop and eradicate disease at its 
commencement Indeed, it is most con- 
fidently asserted that, by the timely use 
of this medicine only, and a common 
degree of caution, any person may enjoy 
‘all’ the comforts within his reach, may 
pass through life without an illness, and 
with the ceriainty of attaining a healthy 
OLD AGE. 

On account of their volatile properties, 
they must be kept in bottles ; and if 
closely corked their qualities are neither 
impaired by time nor injured by any 
change of clime whatever. Price 134d. 
and 2s. 9d. each, with full directions. 
The large bottle contains the quantity 
of three small ones, or Prits equal to 
fourteen ounces of CAMOMILE FLOWERs, 





Sold by nearly all respectable Medicine Vendors. 
Be particular to ask for “NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not be 


persuaded to purchase an imitation, 
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A CLEAR COMPLEXION!!! 





GODFREY’S 


EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


S strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and Pre- 

serving the SKIN, and giving it a blooming and charming appearance. 

It will completely remove Tan, Sunburn, Redness, &c., and by its Balsamic 

and Healing qualities render the skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, 

&ec., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption ; and by continuing its 

use only a short time, ‘the skin will become and continue soft and smooth, and 
the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful. 


Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine 
Vendors and Perfumers. 


STHEDMAN’S 
SOOTHING POWDERS 


FOR CHILDREN CUTTING TEETH. 








TE value of this Medicine has been largely tested in all parts of the world 
and by all grades of society for upwards of fifty years, 

Its extensive sale has induced spurious imitations, in some of which 
the outside Label and the coloured Paper enclosing the Packet of 
Powders so closely resemble the Original as to have deceived many Pur- 
chasers. The Proprietor therefore feels it due to the Public to give a speciak 
caution against such imitations. 

All purchasers are therefore requested carefully to observe that the words 
‘ JOHN STEEDMAN, Chemist, Walworth, Surrey,” are en- 
graved on the Government Stamp affixed to each Packet, in White Letters ; 
on a Red Ground, without which none are genuine. The name | 
STEEDMAN is spelt with two ZE’s. 


Prepared ONLY at Walworth, Surrey, and 
Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors, 
in Packets, 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. each. 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE CH LORODYN E. 


OUGHS, 
OLDS, 
STHMA 
BRONCHITIS. 


COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLO- 


R. J 
D*;; RODYNE. —This wonderful remedy 


was discovered by Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE, and the word Chlorodyne 
coined by him expressly to designate 
it. There never has been a remedy 
so vastly beneficial to suffering hu- 

manity, and it isa subject of deep 
concern to the public that they should 
not be imposed upon by having imita- 
tions pressed upon them on account 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLO- 
RODYNE isa LIQUID MEDICINE 
which ASSUAGES PAIN of EVERY 
KIND, affords a calm, refreshin 
sleep WITHOUT HEADACHE, =| 
INVIGORATES the NERVOUS 
SYSTEM when exhausted. 
REAT SPECIFIC for 

HOLERA, DYSENTERY, | 

DMRRHEA. 


The GENERAL BOARD of | 
HEALTH, London, REPORT that 
it ACTS as a CHARM, one dose 
generally sufficient. 

Dr. GIBBON, Arm eaten Staff, 


Calcutta, states :— DOSE 5 
COMPLETELY CURED ME of 
DIARRHEA.” 


So_e MANUFACTURER 
T. D 


Is the TRUE PALLIATIVE in 
EURALGIA, GOUT, CANCER, 
rPOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM, 


MPORTANT CAUTION. 
The IMMENSE SALE .of this 
REMEDY has given rise to’ man 
bi ae bet S IMITATIONS, 
N.B.—EVERY BOTTLE of 
GENUINE CHLORODYNE 
BEARS on the GOVERNMENT 
STAMP the NAME OF THE 
INVENTO 





R, 
D*: J. COLLIS | BROWNE. 
SOLD in BOTTLES, 1s. t4d., 25. gdey 


4s. 6d., by all Chemists. 
AVEN PORT, 
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of cheapness, and as being the same 
thing. a ge COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE is a totally distinct 


thing os the spurious compounds 








attacks of 
ae ILEPSY, 


D®.J COLLIS ROWNE’S CHLO- 
RODYNE rapidly cuts short all 


33» GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C. 





called Chlorodyne, ghe use of which } SPASMS, COLIC, TRADE MARK. 
only ends in disappointment and } PALPITATION, HYSTERIA. 
failure. 

ENSENEY’S THEODORI’S 


Rheumatic and Gout Tincture 


Is the only reliable and positive cure for Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism, Gout, Lumbago, Sciatica, and all Affec- 
tions of the Muscular and Nervous System. 

Many cases turned out from LONDON HOSPITALS as 
hopeless have been permanently cured in a few weeks by taking 
this Medicine. 

In Bottles, 2s. 9d. each. Sold by all Medicine Vendors, 
and will be forwarded by enclosing 33 stamps to the Proprietor, 
W. PENSENEY, 

379, Albany Road, Camberwell, London, S.E. 





A CURE FOR ALL!!! 


HOLLOWAY S OINTMENT 


Possessed of this REMEDY, Every Man may be 
his own Doctor. It may be rubbed into the 
System, so as to reach any internal Complaint, 
by these means, it cures Sores or Ulcers in the 
THROAT, STOMACH, LIVER, SPINE, or other 
Parts. It is an infallible remedy for BAD LEGS, 
BAD BREASTS, Old Wounds, Contracted or Stiff 
Yoints, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, and all Skin Diseases. 








Vegetable Laxative Powders 


(inoporous AND PiEasANT). All the Concomitants of Constipa- 
tion are removed by this extraordinapy remedy, without necessitating 
its habitual use. ‘These qualities have promoted its adoption by the 
Faculty—a conclusive proof of its harmless efficacy. This un- 
rivalled preparation cures Pires and Loca CoONGESTIONS, 
Nervous HEADACHE, HysTErIA, FACIAL ERupTIONS, UNPLEASANT 























IXTY YEARS’ SUCCESS. —The best and only 
certain remedy ever discovered for preserv: ing, 
ing or restoring the Hair, 
es, and preventing them 


strengthening, beautif 
Whiskers, or Moustac 


turning gray. Sold in bottles, 3s, 6d.,6s., and 11s, 
by allchemists & perfumers, *& at 22, We ington 

reet, Strand, London, W.C. For Children’ $ rand 
Ladies’ Hair it is most efficacious and unrivalied, 





at ALL TIMES and obtain inexpressible relief. Packets at 18. 6d. 
Is Life worth Living? YES! 
B Y With filtered cold water it is the BEST BEVERAGE of 
Testimonials prove it to 
Dear Sirs,— Having derived so much benefit 
for some time used it asa Household Medicine an 
morning, also in liver complaint, nausea, headache, 
MAUD A. SIMPSON. 
SOLD AT ALL THE STORES. 
Tailors’ 
CAUSEWAY. 


Breath, and all derangements consequent on CONFINED Bowes, 
and 2s. 6d. from Chemists, or posted direct by Messrs. Ray & Co., 
the day: gentle, cooling, refreshing, palatable. 

from your Saline Preparations, or “LonGc LirE 

acidity, feverishness, in fact I use it for almost any 

Buy it. Sold everywhere. Ask your Chemist for 

it. Save your Doctor's bills. Peruse the Circular 

Bottle. 
a gency, 


It has special claims on the attention of Lapizs, who may take it 
LONDON AGENTS, 4, GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. 
rT) ” 
IF YOU USE LONG LIFE SALT. 
Recommended by an English Court Physicians 
Patronised * everybody. 
be the best in the world. 
75, Marine Parade, Worthing, Aug. 15, 1882. 
Satt,” not only myself, but also my family, havin 
found it invaluable, both as a mild aperient in the 
derangement, and a with agood result. 
in the box. Price 2s. 6d. per 




















BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


FOR THE FAMILY TABLE. 


It is a basis for culinary treatment thhtt BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR is recommended under this 


head. In the hands of an accomplished cook there is no known limit to the variety of delicate and palatable dishes 


which may be produced from it. 


every variety of ingredient within the resources of the cuzsine. 


It readily lends itself to the requirements of individual taste, and may be enriched with 
It is equally susceptible of plain and simple treatment 


for ordinary domestic purposes, and one of its chief recommendations is the facility with which it may. be prepared. 
Boiled with milk, and with or without the addition of sugar and flavouring, it may be ready for the table within fifteen 
minutes ; or, poured into a mould and cooled, it becomes in the course of an hour a Blancmange, which, served with 


fresh or preserved fruit, wi!l be acceptavle at any meal. 


Add sultana raisins, marmalade, or jam of any kind, and in 


about the same time it is made inte an excellent Baked Pudding. To which facts may be added just two hints : 
1. Take care to boil with milk, when so required, for not less than eight minutes. 


re-warmed when about to be served. 


2. Jf time can be taken for it, the Baked Pudding will be the better for being allowed to cool, and should be 





Use only {to i 
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S. & HO. HABBIS’S 
POLISHING PASTE 


(FOR MEDALS AND GLASS) 


FURNITURE POLISH. 


S EBONITE 
o>") WATERPROOF 


BLACKING 





Requires no Brushing. 


To be obtained of all Oilmen and Grocers. 


For Boots and Shoes, 





RELIABLE TABLE KNIVES 
AND CARVERS. 


EVERY BLADE STAMPED AND WARRANTED THE 
VERY FINEST MANUFACTURE, AND HOT-WATER 
PROOF. BALANCE HANDLES. 

QS 12S., 24S., 358. per dozen. 
MEAT OR POULTRY CARVERS. 
3s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 6s. 6d., ros. 6d. per pair. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES (POST-FREE), OF CUTLERY, SPOONS, 
Forks, CruEt StTanps, &c. 


FRANCIS E. SPILLER, 
71, NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, LONDON, 


5 per cent. Discount off 40/ Purchases and upwards. 





DARLOW’S 
MAGNETINE 


BELTS, SPINE BANDS, LUNG INVIGORATORS, CHEST 
PROTECTORS, WRISTLETS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., &e. 
FOR THE CURE OF 
Gout, RueumaTism, GENERAL DEBILITY, INDIGESTION, 
Sciatica, LumBaco, Broncuitis, Liver, 

Lunc, AND CHEST COMPLAINTS. 


Gentlemen’s Belts. Descvidis criptive|  Uadies’ Belts. | 


| Pamphlet yea ee 
Se | 


POST FREE. : 
_36]- each : ERATED 27/- each. 





DARLOW & CO., 443, STRAND, LONDON. 





ECONOMICAL 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 


THE DAYS OF HIGH PRICES ARE GONE. 
BEST GOODS AT LOW PRICES. 


Our 10/9 Kid Button Boot, or Side Springs, sent 
Carriage Free on receipt of remittance, with size. 
Usual price for these Goods, 14/6. 





WILSON & SON, 
EsTABLISHED 70 YEARS, 
79, NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, LONDON. 
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